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ABSTRACT 

Over 11700 students classified as communicatively, 
physically, academically, or severely handicapped were served in San 
»tuan, under California's Master plan for Special Education. The 
majority were referred for poor achievement in reading, mathematics, 
spelling, or oral language. The maicr features of this federally 
mandated special education program were: student identification: 
prevision of services: mainstreaming: student performance; 
satisfaction of teachers, parents and administrators; professional 
development: and program management. Evaluation methods included 
surveys, guestionnaires , interviews, student academic and attitude 
measures and 'ether student data available through a computerized 
information system. The findirqs include descriptions of academic 
growth: achievement on the wide Range Achievement Test, Iowa Tests 
Basic Skills, Stanford Achievement Test, and district competency 
tests; teacher participation in inservice education; parent 
satisfaction: mainstreaming: and per student costs. The evaluation 
also identified some program areas which could be considered for 
improvement in 1979-BO. (Appended are descriptions of California's 
Master Plan, a glossary of terms, criteria for placement and a guide 
+ c; special education program evaluation.) (Author/CP) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The following information presents some of the highlights of 
the evaluation report for San Juan's third year under the 
Master Plan for Special Education. 



LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION 



San Juan's special 
education program 
operates under federal 
and state mandates . 



San Juan was approved to^implement 
a special education program under 
California's Master 'Plan for Special 
Education in 1976. California's 
plan preceded, and is cons i stent wi th , 
Public Law 94-142, the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act, which 
requires states to provide an appropriate 
pwblicly supported education to all 
cnildren with exceptional needs. 



PROGRAM FEATURES 



The special education 
program must satisfy 
specific federal and 
state requirements 
which include involving 
parents, writing 
student instructional 
plans, and providing 
programs to meet 
student needs. 



\ 




The major provisions of the federally- 
mandated special education program 
include: 

- A free appropriate education for 
handicapped children aged 3 to 21 . 

- Procedural safeguards and due 
process requiremenvs which must 
be adhered to, including parent 
participation, placement approval, 
and appeals procedures. 

- A written individualized education 
program (lEP) for each handicapped 
child. 



Providing education for handicapped 
children in the least restrictive 
environment appropriate to the needs 
of both special and regular education 
s tudents . 
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Cal If trnia ' s Education Code includes 
these areas which are not re^l!i1red 
by federal law: 




- A local comprehensive plan. 

- Two levels of student assessment, 
a school appraisal team, and an 
educational assessment service for 
more in-depth studies. 

- A parent advisory committee. 

- Four types of instructional programs. 



Special classes 
are able 



for students who 

to spend little or no 
time in regular classrooms. 



A resource specialist program 
provides direct instruction, 
instructional planning, tutorial 
assistance to students who can 
take part in most of the regular 
classroom program and assists their 
teachers . 

Designated instruction and services 
provide specific help not normally 
provided in regular or special 
class programs. 

Nonpublic school is provided when 
appropriate services are not 
available in the public school. 



LOCAL PROGRAM GOALS 

Within the framework • 
of federal and state 
1 aws , the speci a 1 
education staff 
developed goals 
related to prcviding 
programs and -rvices 
for exceptional 
students, their 
teachers and parents. 



The primary goals for San Juan's 
special education program in 197.8-79 
were to: 

- Establish objective criteria for 
placement of students. 

- Improve instructional programs 
and services. 

- Develop an administrative manage 
ment olan. 
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EVALUATION FINDINGS 



The evaluation found 
substantial evidence 
that the program was 
making progress 
toward its goals. 



Some of the findings from 
report Include: 



the evaluation 




The special education program 
continued to serve ten percent of 
the San Juan enrollment, or about 
4,750 students (page 16). 

Almost 75 percent of the special 
education students received in- 
tensive special education services 
as a supplement to their regular 
school program (page 21), 

About 25 percent of the special 
education students were served in 
special classes for most or all 
of the school day (page 22). 

Academic growth for students in 
the resource specialist program 
in both 1977-78 and 1978-79 was 
equal to that of an average student 
(page 31 ) . 

Academic growth for students in 
classes for learning handicapped 
was at least 50 percent greater 
than they had achieved previously 
(page 31 ) . 

Students getting service for two 
years were improving more with each 
year (page 34)." 

High school special education students 
did better on competency tests in 
communication skills, and writing than 
did intermediate or elementary special 
education students (page 35). 

Special education teachers provided 
inservice for regular teachers and 
took part in professional develop- 
ment programs (page 41). 

Parents were generally satisfied 
with placement and program review 
procedures, and with the services 
their children received (page 43). 

School administrators noted improved 
student learning and increased inte- 
gration with other students (page 45). 



EVALUATION IMPLICATIONS 

Some areas which could 
be improved were 
identified for program 
consideration 
in 1979-80. 




Program management was reported , 

by teachers ahd school administrators 

as very satisfactory in providing 
required services (page 47). 

The per student cost of the special 
education program in San Juan was 
lower than average per student 
cost statewide (page 54) . 



Some of the findings from the 1978-79 
Evaluation Report which have implica- 
tions for change in San Juan's special 
education program are: 

- Criteria are not available for 
all services and are difficult to 

' apply for resource program (page 20). 

- Regular education teachers need 
continuing inservice to help the 
special education students placed 
in their classes (page 27 ) . 

- The program practices which lead 
to outstanding student achievement 
should be identified and promoted 

. (page 31 ) . 

- Special education students find 
many areas of difficulty in the 
competency tests (page 35). 

-"Special education teachers find 
that the procedures for placing 
students and reviewing student 
progress are very time-consuming 
(page 40 ) . 

- Parents are uncertain about the 
interpretation of their "due rights" 
and of education in the "least 
restrictive environment (page 44). 



■ SECTION I 

PROGRAM INTRODUCTION AND GOALS, 
EVALUATION PLAN AND PROCEDURES 

P rogram I ntroductlon 

The San Juan Unified School District has been operating under the California 
Master Plan for Special Education since 1975. Under this plan San Juan 
has been able to serve more children in need of special services than It 
had previously. The Master. Plan in California arid the federal plan, the 
Education for All Handicapped Childre Act (Public Law 94--I42), include 
provisions that each school district shall: 

■ Identify children in need of special education. 
'Place children In programs best suited to their needs. 

• Evaluate each child^s progress period leal ly. 

■ Provide parents with opportunities to influence decisions about their 
Chi Id^s education. 

• Place each child in the "least restrictive environment" appropriate 
to meet the child's needs. 

The key features within the special education program In Sari Juan are the 
resource specialist program, the parent and staff meetings to plan indivi- 
dual educational programs for each child, and the community advisory ccm- 
m i ttee . 

The resource specialist p'^ppram provides special help for individuals 
with exceptional needs so that they can take part In the regular school 
program for most of the school day. A resource specialist at each school 
works with handicapped students and their parents and teachers. 

Meetings between parents and staff are an essential part of the special 
education program. Al ' decisions about the education of special education 
students--ldrntl f ication, placement In a program, and the annual prepara- 
tion of an individual educational program — are made with the active par- 
ticipation and approval of the parents. Special procedures for these 
student placement and program review meetings protect the parents' rights 
of due process under the law. 

Individual educational programs identify the special programs/services to 
be given, the school setting where the student wiM receive help, the 
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specialist who will work wl+h the student, and fhe specif Ic .Instructional 
objectives to be accomplished. 

The community advisory cofrmlttee advises in the review and evaluation of 
the district special education n^rogram and assists in parent education. 
Although parents form the majority of the committee, othe- members of the 
community are also involved.' 

See Appendix A, "The Master Plan: What Is It?" , for a more complete des- 
cription of California's Master Plan (page 64). A Glossary of Special Educa 
tion Initials and Tenns is given in Appendix B (page 72). 



Program Goals 

^ . 

The evaluation of San Juan's specia I" education program was designed to cover 
the 1978-79 goals for the program whi'th included: 

. '■ Establish objective criteria for the most appropriate placement of 
students with exceptional needs 

• Improve the instructional programs and services provided by special 
education 

' Develop a management plan for the administration of special education 

• Obtain funding appropriate to the district's needs for special ed- 
ucation programs. 

In developing the evaluation plan attention was given to gathering informa- 
tion related to these goals and, most speici f ica I ly, to the improv-Tient of 
programs and services. As well as supplying information for local evaluation 
purposes, the evaluation activities have addressed areas of concern at 
the state and federal levels.' 



Eva luation Plan 

Seven topics were -se I ected and approved by the special education administra- 
tors for study during the 1978-79 school year. These topics and the ques- 
tions to be investigated are outlined in this section. 

Topic i: Identification and placement of s'hjdents 

- How many students are served each year? 

- What handicapping conditions do the students have? 

- What is the raci a I -ethn ic breakout? 



'The evaluation interests for. local, state and federal levels and the 
legislated compoments for evaluation are presented in Appendix C (page T5). 
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- What number of Sfi©c!al education r.tudents llva with foster 
parents? , . • 

- How many students are referred? 

- Why are students referred? ^ 

- How many referrals are not placed (do not need " service)? . 
/ - How many placement and review meetings are held? 

/ - How many students attend schdfol appraisal team and educational 

assessment service meetings?/ 

- What criteria are available for providing special education 
service? 

- Are the resource specialist program and learning development 
class criteria used? 

Topic 2: Provision of services 

- What services are provided and !n what settings? 

- What other services are given to LDC and* RSP^ students? 

- How much direct help does a student receive from the resource 
special ist teacher? 

- What are the common needs of learning handicapped students? 

Topic 3: Placement in least restrictive environment 

- Are more students served in less restrictive settings? 
* What orientation preparations facilitate integration? 
« What^prob lems do RSP and special class (LDC) teachers and 

students have in integration? 

Topic 4: Student performance 

- How do achievement .stand ings for special, education students 
compare with regular education student standings? 

- Do initial gains in performance taper off after two years in 
the program? 

- What achievement levels do Secondary deaf and hard-of-hear i ng 
students reach? 

- How do various special education populations perform on the 
district Competency Test.s? 

- What attitudes do special education students show toward 
school, study, students and themselves? 

Topic 5: Satisfaction of teachers, parents, administrators 

- Are teachers satisfied with program procedures (educational 
program, time used in placement/review meetings, communica- 
tions and inservice assistance to aides and regular staff)? 

- Are parents satisfied with program proced^es (due process, 
^ SAT/EAS meetings, service delivery)? 

- Are administrators satisfied with program procedures (placement/ 
review meetings, integration, service delivery, space/equipment? 



Topic 6: Professional development 

- Are regular teachers more understanding of special education 
needs due to inservice? 

- Do special education teachers acquire new skills from inservice 

training? ' ■ . . 

Are specia-l education teachers satisfPed with the Inservice or 
professional development program? 

Topic 7: Program, management 

- What student:teacher:aide ratios are maintained for different 
services/programs during the year? 

- What are the costs per student for various DIS services? 
[ - How do our program costs compare with those of oth*er RLAs? 
/ - What effect does the admini strati ve management plan have on 

the special education program? 

E valuation Procedures 

The evaluation plan required information on students, measures of student 
■academic performance and attitudes, special education teacher surveys, _ 
parent questionnaires, administrative reviews, and reports on information 
generated by special education teachers during and at the end of each year. 

The procedures used in gathering data for the evaluation ar-e.,^esented 
under the seve*" topics of concern. 

Topic I: Identification and placement of students 
Student Information 

Information on students was collected through the year as students were 
placed, programs and services were reviewed, changes were made in information, 
or students were dismissed. The information was provided by teachers on 
special ly designed forms. Copies of these forms went to the management 
information system/exceptional student offices for computer input. 

The information used in preparing^thl s evaluation report included data 
on student- ages, grades, ethnic and handicap classifications, special 
education programs and services, placement and review meetings, learning 
needs, and referral information. 

All of the student information required for state and federal reports and 
for district evaluation purposes was available through the management 
Information system. Computer programs were developed to provide the nec- 
essi'jry state reports snd the other 'nformation which was needed was special- 
ly requested through the terminals. 

State Office of Special Education Reports 

The State Office of Special Education reports included three types of student 
reports which were completed at the beginning of February. P^P' * , . ^ 

characteristics that were reported were gathered fron management information 
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system data which teachers supplied during the year about the students who 
had been Identified and placed in special education^programs. All of the 
information needed for these reports was available from the management • 
Information system/exceptional, student data files and the n'ecessary reports 
w^re produced by special computer .programs. 

The three sti^dent reports were:- ^ ^^"^'^''^ 

• 

(1) The instructional setting or service which students'received, 
by various age groups and by handicapping condition. ^ ■ 

(2) Pupi l^ movement from type of instructional placement ih'February, 
1978,' to setting i n February, • 1979. . ' 

(3) Rac'.jl-ethnic characteristics of the students by major handicap- 
ping condition. , 

In addition to' the student reports, information 9n personnel employed and 
projected professional deve^lopment needs^as reported." , 

'The data forms submitted to the Office^of Special Education are included 
In Appendix D (page 79). ' ■ . , - . 



Cr i ter i a 

The criteria for new areas of specif educatioji service were developed 
by five task teams with direction, review, and approval from a steering 
committee. In add it ion,. 'task teams from the 1977-78 ye^r were re-^convened 
to revise sections of the Preliminary Criteria which were used during 
the 1978-79 year. Altogether these groups Included over.^0 regujar and 
special education teachers and administrators. . They met many times during 
the spring and completed the criteria by June, 1979. The revised Criteria 
Handbook for Special Education Services is presented in Appendix E (page 87) 

A special study was conducted in the spring to determine ^how closely the- 
judgments made by SAT and EAS groups would correspond with the judgments 
of a panel of experts applying the pi Tdt criteria. The e^^p4M^+~particl pants 
included area resource teachers and criteria task team members (toachers, 
psychologists and administrators). • , " 

The placement record information collected on 120 students was reviewed 
for placement in LDC (special class) or RSP programs or for transfer from 
one program to another. Identifying information was deleted. 'Each of the 
30 participants received 12 sets of information, and on the basis of the 
pilot criteria, made a judgment to ( I ) not'place, (2) place in RSP, or 
(3) place in LDC. 

The anticipated responses would have provided judgments by three experts 
for each student placement decision. The actual respor.se:> came from II 
rather than 30 expert judges and limited the analysis and the interpreta- 
tions which could be drawn from the study. The re='jlts were therefore 
interpreted as being indicative of trends in criteria use rather than a 
definitive statement about their use. 
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; ' Topic 2t Provision of services — v ' < 

; ■ ."-^ \ , ' . ] 

Services ' • j , ' . 

Information orj services provided, program settings and changes, and student \. 
needs' was available throu^gh the management information system described - 
In the Student Information section of Topic I, above. «. #. 

Resource Special i sf^teacKer^ Time Utilization ^ i 

r 

A jstudy of resource specialist teacher tjme use was ma'de during the spr*ing - • 

as part of a nst ionwi -^e"-. survey . San Juan participated in the survey as . 

a means, of' Securing tne information for district analysis. Responses 

'wene returned by over ha Tf of th<S i^'.esource ^ecia I i st -teachers (40 of • - 

the 78). . ' . 

School administrators also considered the time use of the resource special- 
.1st teacher a" part of the Administrative Survey.. , 

Toi>i c 3;' -'.PI acement in least restrictive environment 

Least Restr ic^^ive^Placement 

An intensive i,ntervlew study with regular and 'special education students 

at all grade^ levels was conducted^ during the 1977*78 'school year to assess ' 

the effects of integration. Students expressed generally positive reactions ^ • 

tp integration of both Special class and resource program participants. 

Students indicated that they had many friends in both special and regular 

education classes. - ' . . 

As a foNow-up to the- 1977-78' study, in the 1978-79 study teacners and • 
administrators were asked about problems related to Integration and the 
orientation preparations which facilitated integration. This was done 
through the Special Ed.:c3tion Staff Survey (for teachers) and through 
the Administrative Survey i^nterviews, 



Topic 4: Student Performance 

Student Achievement - ^ ' , 

The prxDgress and standings in academic areas for almost 2,000 students 
were studied through various types of test* ana lyses and reports based 
upon information in the si Jdent files. 

The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was administered during the year 
to I960 special education students. The WRAT is used for all students 
p^laced in resource specialist progr^n and for all special class students 
Zho are able to take tests. The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) is 
an i nd I V idua 11 y adm i n i stered standard i;?ed instrument for estimating student 
achid'^ement levels in reading, spel'ling, and mathematics. The WRAT is 
admin.istered to svudents at the time they are placed in program and again 
at the time of the annual review. Most of the students, 1868, who took 
the WRAT had learning handicaps. Tht^ WRAT-was also used with 57 communica- 
tively, 15 physically, and 19 severely handicapped students. 
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Over half of the students (1,134) had test data available from two ad- 
ministrations— during the 1978-79 school year and during, a previous school 
year. This made it possible to use the pre- and posttest information 
to determine student gains during program service and to show average 
student standings for Th^..year, 

Iowa Tests of Basic Ski I Is (I TBS) were administered to 1,138 spe?:ial 
education students. These included 792 students in resource specialist 
program and 346 students in special classes. The I TBS was given i<i grades 
2-8 In February and in grade I in May. ^ *^ 

'About one-third of the students (380) had ITBS test data available from 
both the 1977-78 and 1978-79 school years, providing infomation for a 
growth study using this test in addition to the study using the WRAT. 

Because the ITBS is a standardized test administered district-wide, it 
is possible to make ccmparisons between the special education students and 
the regular school program. One major difference, howe-O^r, is that the 
tests given to special education students may be se I ecteo^, f rem lower 
levels which are more appropriate for measuring their academic function- 
i ng I eve I , \^ 

For simplicity of interpretation, grade-equivalent scores are used for 
reporting in order to more easily compare the scores of students taking 
tests at different levels. The use of grade-equivalent scores is some- 
times criticized as being imprecise. The publishers of the iYbS, however, 
defend the use of grade-equivalent scores because of the care which was 
used in the development and norming of the ITBS. Their development process 
nakes the comparability of grade-equivalent scores from different test 
level s poss i b I e. 

Stanford Achievement Test , hearing impaired edition, was used to assess 
the performance levels of 68 students participating in classes for the 
aurally handicapped. The results from this test should be in>erpreted 
with the understanding that hearing impaired students usually ao not 
overcome the initial sensory deprivation which interferes with verbal 
communication until much later than hearing students. This means that 
.their scores in terms of grade equivalents are frequently far below their 
chronological grade placement. 

With continued administration of the test in subsequent years it will 
be possible to chart growth profiles for rurally handicapped students 
to provide a better^ p ictu re of their achievement over time. 

Competency Test PerVormance 

During the year some information was studied on the performance of special 
education students on the elementary, intermediate and high school competency 
tests. Although this information did not include every special education 
student, but only a sample from those identified by teachers as being in 
special classes (LDC), it provides an indication of the performance of these 
students and some of the specific areas in which they have difficulty. 

The sample of special education communication skills t^sts included 42 
high school students (grades nine to 12), 22 eighth grade students and 
58 fifth grade students. - 
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The sample of special education cofflputatlonal skills tests included 78 
high school stud^jits and 57 yfth grade students. 

While these samples^were those of convenience rather than a random selec- 
tion, they contained enough students frcrlfi several schools to be 
representative. It i s- ant ic Ipated that further, more extensive studies 
will follow in thic area of ccmpetency. 

' student Attitudes "^v 

Student attitudes were a^'s^ssed by the district-developed S-Quad survey. 
This survey assesses student attitudes toward school and study, toward 
other students and self. Named S-Quad because the four assessment areas 
all begin with the letter "s", the survey has thre(5 forms appropriate 
for students at various grade levels fron primary to secondary. The 
secondary form 'a I so Includes items dealing with size of school. 

The attitudes of a sample of 400 students In randomly selected schools who 
took the survey in the spring of 1979 were compared with those of the^ 
1,905 students who took the survey in the fall of 1977. Students taking 
the S-Quad were learning handicapped students served either by the resource 
specialist program or in specjal learning development classes. 

During the next several years the survey will continue to be administered 
on a sampling basis each year, picking up approximately one-sixth of the 
learning handicapped students at each administration. This will permit 
a longitudinal student representation without the problems associated 
with too frequent administration to the same group of students. 



Topic 5: Satisfaction of Teachers. Parents, Administrators 
Special Education Staff Surveys 

In order to identify the Issues of concern, d I sou ss ions ''were held with 
various management staff, including a number of area resource teachers. 
Eighteen questions, many of them open-ended, were selected for use in the 
Staff Survey, The survey item topics included Integration, educational 
program materials/approaches, time use, staff development and inservice, 
as well as asking for comments and concerns. 

The survey was distributed during- the spring through the school mail-to 
every special education teacher including resource specialists, learning 
development class teachers, and specialists providing any of the designat- 
ed instruction and services (DIS). Copies were a ' so sent to all special 
education management staff member- 
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Of The 500 surveys distributed, 146 or 49 percent were returned, iwo 
hundred of the staff were teachers working in the resource specialist 
program (RSP) or in special classes (LDC). Almost two-rhirds of this 
croup returned surveys. One hundred of the staff were specialists who 
nrovide designated instruction and services. Only eighteen percent or this 
group returned surveys. The number and percent of s+aff returning survevs 
are snown i n Tab I e I . 
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Table I 



Special Education Staff Returning Surveys by Program and/or Level 



Program/ Level 



Total 
Staff 



Survey 
Respondents 



Percent 
Respond i nq 



RSP/Elem -"Mtary 



44 
14 
20 
40 
10 
12 
23 
30 
5 

102 



32 
10 
17 
30 
6 
8 
13 
12 
0 
18 



i\% 

75? 
60? 
67? 
57$ 
40$ 
0$ 
18$ 



RSP/ In termed i ate 
-^SP/HIgh School 



LDC-LH/ Elementary 
LDC-LH/ In termed i ate 



LDC-LH/HIgh School 
LDC-CH/AI I Levels 
LDC-SH/AI I Levels 
LDC-FH/AI I Levftis 



Oesianated Instruction and Services 



Tc+a I /Average Percent 



300 



146 



49$ 



A sample of teachers was asked to respond to a Staff Survey developed by 
a private agency, "SRI International, as part of the state- leg i s I ated five- 
year evaluation of the Master Plan for Special Education. The results, 
from this survey-for teachers from San Juan were not available at the time 
of this report, and will be reviewed and reported later in the 1979-80 
school year. 

Regular Staff Survey 

In place of a district-produced survey of regular teachers, a sample of 
regu I ar .teachers participated in the questionnaire study designed by a 
•private agency, SRI International, as part of the state legisla'ted five- 
year evaluation of Master Plan. Because the results from this study 
were not available at 'the time of this report, they will be reviewed and 
reported later in the 1979-80 school year. 

The regular teacher questionnaires .incl-uded questions about teacher 
familiarity with various aspects of the special education program, their 
involvement in assessing and identifying potential special education 
students, their service to special education students, and the overa I I 
effects of the program. 

Parent Survey 

A survey for parents of special education students was developed by a 
sub-conm i ttee frcm tl^e Community Advisory Committee. The survey items 
were deveiopea to cover many aspects of parent rights and procedural 
knowledge as well as satisfaction ^ th the programs and services. 

The survey was mailed to approximately 4,500 parents of special eaucation 
students in the spring of 1979. (in sane cases parent address information 
was not available or was inconplete and these parents were not included 
i n the ma i I i ng . ) 
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/. total of 702 parent',? responded to the survey. They represented 848 
students taking part In the programs or services shown In Table 2 . 
Many parents Identified multiple services or had more than one child 
participating, so the representative percents total more than 100. 



Table 2 

Program/Service Representation Indicated 
by 702 Parents Responding to Parent Survey 



Program/Service 


Number of 
P.esDondents 


Representative 
Percent 


Percent of 
Tota 1 Program 


Resource Specialist Program 


319 


45-;S 


18^ 


LCXJ - Learning 


189 


21% 


24% 


LDC - Comr.unicative 


. 60 


8% 


12% 


LDC - Physical 


23 


3? 


5Q% 


LDC - Severe 


16* 


2% 


\9%* 


Speech Therapy (DIS) 


221 


5\% 


13? 


Adaptive Physical Ed (DIS) 


• 57 


8% 


8% 


Preschool - Infant 


15 


2% 


5% 



*One respondent cared for 36 students 

In tfrms of overall representation, the parents who responded to the survey 
represented 18 percent of the student population served by special education. 
While a randomly selected sample of this size would be considered adequate 
for making inferences to the total* group, no inferential claim can be 
made for these self-selected respondents. 

The results of the survey, however, indicated substantial agreement among 
the 700 parents who did respond. Because of this agreement the survey 
data were judged to be sufficiently represeni tive to be credible. 

Aam i n i strator Surveys 

For the second time, special education sought direct school input for 
planning its services for the following year. To get this input an inter- 
view was scheduled with each school principal or designee. Those conduct- 
ing the interviews were the two special education supervisors, one area 
resource teacher and the evaluation specialist. 

Interviews were held with personnel from 75 of the 75 schools (all but 
one elementary and one intermediate school). 

The survey instrument used in 1977-78 was slightly modified for 1978-79. 
The topics covered included area office services, integration of special 
education students, inservice, criteria, special DIS services, accomplish- 
ments in 1978-79 and goals for 1979-80. 
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Topic 6; Professional Development 
I Professional Development for Regular Staff 

As part of the Administrator Survey described above, bul Id ing principals 
discussed the professional deve lopment/inserv ice program provided for 
regular staff members. Special education teachers reported on the inser- 
vice programs they provided for regular staff In their Staff Survey. 

^ Professional Development for Special Education Sraff 

The professional development and inservice programs provided for the spe- 
cial education staff were included as topics in the Special Education 
Staff Survey described under Topic 5. 

Ik* 

^ Staff Development Needs 

Staff development needs were summarized from February state reports and" 
fron the Special Education Staff Survey. 

I Topic 7; Program Management 

Personnel 

special education personnel and class size information were available from 
state reports made in February and from management information system data. 

^ Fiscal Reports 

A cost data report prepared by the Business Services Division was sub- 
mitted to the State Depar-tment of Education, Office of Special Education, 
In August, 1979. This report included pupil and employee data and income 
for fiscal year 1978-79. The direct costs, direct support charges and in- 
> direct support • charges were reported for four program/service headings and 

for the total program. 

Information from the 1978-79 report was ccmpared with that reported in 
.1977-78 for San Juan, and with reports from the other Master Plan agencies 
■* summarized by the Office of Special Education. 



Administrative Management Plan 

The plan for administering the special education program through two area 
office supervisors, area resource teachers and program specialists was 
evaluated by special education teacners and school principals as part of 
their respective surveys described under Topic 5. 
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SECTION I ! 



EVALUATION FINDINGS 

In this section the findings which were summarized in Section ! of this 
evaluation report will be discussed more completely. Seven topics will 
be used as the focus of the discussion. Each topic will be djscussed in 
terms of the findings from one or more of the evaluation procedures. 
Some of the more lengthy tabu lat ions-of data, such as those required for 
state reports, have been placed in the Appendices. A Glossary of Special 
Education Initials and Terms is presented in Appendix B (page 72). 

The procedures used to gather the data were discussed in the preceding 
section, Section I, along with the limitations associated with each procedure. 

Topic I: Identification and Placement of Students 
' r 

How many students are sewed each year? 

During the first d i str ict~wide year under Master Plan, 1976-77, San Juan's 
special education population grew from 3,357 students to 4,596 students, 
an increase of 3755.^ In its second year, 1977-78, the rate of grov^th slowed 
to 4 percent, an increase .to 4,787 students. \ 

In 1978-79, its third \'ear. It showed a slight decline of 2 percent to 
4,675 at the end of the year. The apparent decMne may be due to the 
dismissals in program placement which were made toward the end of the 
year, as the February counts in 1978 and 1979 were almost the same (4,757 
and 4,756, respectively).. 

In comparison with the district population, the students served by special 
education programs and services have averaged 10 percent of the total 
population. (Refer to Table 3, page 17). 

What handicapping conditions do the students hav^? 

Students served by special education are termed "individuals w'th excep- 
tional needs." They are classified for data collection and recording 
purposes in one of four categories: communicatively, physically, learning 
or severely handicapped. Table 3 presents the number and percent of 
students receiving special, education services between June, !977 and 
June 1979 by these four handicapping conditions. 




Tabit 3 

Comparisons of Students Rectivl.ng Special Education Services 
Between June, 1977 _and June, 1979 







Genera 1 


Kandicaooina CaTeaory 






Number of 
Students Served 


Conmun icative 


Learn i ng 


Physical 


Severe 


Total 


June, 1977 
February, 1978 
June, 1978 
February, 1979 
June, 1979 




1,296 
1,236 
1,152 
1 ,164 
1 ,,090 


2,276 
■ 2,516 
2,604 
2,642 
2,661 


702 
680 
716 
642 
618 


322 
325 
315 
308 
306 


4,596 
. 4,757 
4,787 
4,756 
4,675 


Percent of Special 
Education Population 

June, 1977 

February, 1978 

June, 1978 

February, 1979 

June, 1979 


28* 
26* 
24* 
24* 
23* 


50* 
5H 
54* 
56% 
57* 


15* 

15* 

13* 
13* 


7* 
7* 
7* 
7* 

7* 


100* 
100* 
100* 
100* 
100* 


Piircent of 

District 

June, 1977 


District 
Population 

48,277 


2.7* 


4.7* 


1.5*- 


.7* 


9.5* 


February, 1978 


48,019 


2.6* 


5.2* 


1.4* 


.7* 


9.9* 


June, 1973 


47,407 


2.4* 


5..>* 


1.5* 


• .7* 


10. 1* 


February, 1979- 


46.929 


2.5* 


5.6* 


1.4* 


.7* 


10. 1* 


June, 1979 


46,028 


2.4* 


5.8* 


. 1.3* 


.7* 


10.2* 



What is the vacial'ethnia breakout ? 

Thj racial -ethnic proportions of students served by special education, 
considered as a total group and by handicap category, were similar to 
(within I percent of) the over-all district proportions. 

Table 4 summarizes the count of students in special education programs 
and In thr) district by ethnic background. There were no significant 
differences between the racial and ethnic representation of students 
served by special education and the total district enrollment. 
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Table 4 



\ 



Ethnic Backgrounds for Students 
Served by Special Education and for SJUSD 



Special Educatloh 



District 



1977-78 Year 



1978-79 Year 



Ethnic Group 



Number Percent Number Percent 



1977-78 Report 
Number Percent 



American I nd ian or 
Alaskan Native 

Black 



46 
93 



Asian American/Filipino 
American & Paci f ic 9 
Islander 



Hispanic 
A 1 1 Other 

Tota I Number 



177 
4,380 



2% 
2% 

455 



9\% 



4,787 -100^ 



45 
99 

90 

193 
4,248 

4,675 



155 
2% 

2% 

455 



9\% 



\00% 



952 
608 

890 

I ,826 
45,654 



2% 

\% 

2% 



47,930 100^ 



What number of aveoial eduaation atudenta live with foeter* parents ? 

The two most intensive special education programs, special classes and 
resource, , have 5 percent of their students from foster homes. These 
students include 34 students who are served by the resource specialist 
program (2 percent of that program), and 112 who are in special classes 
(9 percent of the special class population). The proportion of foster 
students in special classes has increased by I percent from the 8 percent 
found in 1977-78. 

How many students are ref -erred? 

During the 1978-79 school year 1,579 students were referred for special 
education services. This was a twenty-two percent increase over the number 
of ref erra I s i n» 1 976-77 and 1977-78, which averaged !,300 students. 

^ffhv are stuc'.ents referred? 

The primary reasons for referrals are academic problems. These academic 
problems are \n reading, mathematics and spelling. A secondary reason 
for referral for special education service is an oral language problem. 
A ccmparison of the relative frequency of expressed reasons for refer^-als 
between the 1978-79 school year and the previous year shows an increase 
io academic reasons for referrals. These comparisons of referral reasons 
are presented in Table p. Because more than one reason may be given for 
each referral, the percsnts represent a duplicated counting of students. 
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Table 5 



A Comparison of Referral Reasons 
in 1977-78 and 1978-79 



Referral 
Reason 



Relative Percent 
1977-78 1978-79 



Oral Language 
Read i ng 
Mathematics 
Spel I ing 
Wr i t i ng 

School Behavior 

Fine Mptor 

Self Concept 

Self Help 

Non Ora I Language 

Gross Motor 

Vision 

Vocationa I -Career 
Hear ing 



75? 
64? 
52% 
49? 
43? 
29? 
16? 
II? 
II? 

7? 

5? 

4? 

3? 

3? 



58? 
76? 
65? 
59? 
48? 
30? 
16? 
15? 



6% 
6? 
4? 
3? 
5? 



Sow many referrals are not placed (Do not need aervice)? 

During the 1978-79 school year three percent of , the students referred for 
service or 53 out of 1,579 were determined to be not eligible for placement 
in iipecial education programs for the handicapped. This is an increase 
over the two percent who were not eligible in 1977-78 and rr.ay reflect an 
application of the preliminary criteria for eligibility used during 1978-79 

How many placement end review meetings are held? 

Over five thousand meetings of School Appraisal Teams (SAT) or Educational 
Assessment Service (EAS) groups were held during the 1978-79 school year. 
About 30 percent of these were for new placements, 62 percent were required 
annual program review meetings and 8 percent were special program review 
meetings to discuss student progress. 

How many students attend School Appraisal Team and Educational Asse r.ament 
Serviae meetings? 

School Appraisal Team (SAT) meetings were attended by 800 students, while 
Educati^al^ Assessment Service (EAS) meetings were atrended by 260 students. 
These f igbres mean that students were in artendance at 20 percent of the 
meetings held^to determine their program placement and services, and that 
slightly more students, proportionally, took part in SAT meetings than In 
EAS meet! ngs . > 
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What oHteria are available for providing aveoial education aerviae? 

During the 1977-78 school year criteria were developed for receiving service 
!n five special education programs. These programs (resource specialist 
program, learning development class for learning handicapped, adapted 
physical education, language and speech therapy and counseling) se.'ve 
about 88 percent of the spec'al education students in San Juan. 

In the 1978-79 school yc*'* criteria for the above services were revised, 
and criteria were developed for learning development classes for the com- 
municatively and severely handicapped, serving 4 and 6 percent of the 
special education students, respectively. Still to be developed during 
the 1979-80 school year are criteria for classes and supplemental services 
for the physically handicapped, serving about 2 percent of the special 
education population. 

The criteria for program eligibility were developed by over 90 team mem- 
bers, including parents, regular and special education teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They are now in use throughout the district. They were 
developed to more specifically identify those students who qualify for 
special education service, A copy of the, Criteria for Special Education 
Serv i ces is included in Appendix E (page 87). 

Are the reaourae aveaialiat vrogram and learning developmeht claaa criteria 
uaed? ^ 

A study of the criteria used in these placements was made in the spring. 
Qualified judges reviewed the documentation which acccmpanied a sample 
of placement decisions made during the year by SAT and EAS teams to 
determine which placements were appropri-ate according to the criteria- 

The judges' placements according to criteria and the SAT or EAS teams' 
placements werfe compared for 122 students: 8 students who had not been 
placed, 62 students who were placed in RSP, and 52 students who were placed 
in special class. The comparison agreements and diff^erences are shown 
in Table 6. 

Table 6 



Agreements and Differences Between Judgments of Student Placement 
Using Pilot Criteria and Actual Placement Decisions 





Judgment 


Number 

of 


Agreement Witli 
Actual Placement 


Difference From 
Actual Placement 






Students 


• No. 


P 


No. 


a 


• 


Do not p 1 ace i n 
' Special Education 


8 


8 




0 


0% 




Place in Special Class 
• (LDC) 


52 


35 




17 


12% ■ 


• 


Place in Resource 
Spec i a i i st Program 


62 


31 


30% 


31 


30% 



ERIC 



20 



00 



The judges and the placement teams were !n complete agreement on those 
students who should not be placed in special education. , This finding 
implies that Judgments can and are being made that, according to the cri- 
teria, some students are not in need of special education services. 

Agreement was found for two-thirds of ,the^ students placed in special 
clafses. For the remainder of the speciar class students the judges would 
have placed 16 percent in resource program rather than special class and 
the remaining 15 percent were judged to have Insufficient information 
supplied to satisfy the criteria requirements for placement* 

The placement of students in the resource specialist program, as judged , 
according to the criteria, had the least agreement, with only 50 percent 
of the judgments agreeing with the placements. Most of the remainder, 
39 percent, were judged to lack sufficient information to qualify the 
student for placement according to the criteria. A few, II percent, 
were judged to meet the criteria for special class -(LDC) placement even 
though the placement team recommended the/resourc^ program • 

These findings may indicate a difficulty in the application of th'e 1978-79 
criteria for placement in Resource Specialist Program. A further problem 
in application of the criteria may be that, in a number of c?ses, insufficient 
Information is provided for placement decisions by SAT or EAS teams. 



Topic 2; Provision of Services 

• What aerviaes are provided and in what aettims ? 

The services for special education students are provided in a number of 
different instructional settings. These settings include nonpublic 
school instruction, special classes and centers, the resource specialist 
program and through designated instruction and services. Under the Master 
Plan for Special Education, emphasis is given to providing service to 
students i^n the least restrictive and most integrative settings. Grouping 
students indifferent instructional settings ic done in accordance with 
the needs of the students and easier transitions are provided from one 
setting to another. 

Designated Instruction g^nd services (DIS) Include specific services offered 
by a specialist. . One or more of these services may be provided separately 
or as an adjunct to service in. a special class, by the resource special- 
ist or in a nonpublic school. Services provided include: audlological 
services, career and occupational preparation, specialized driver training, 
health education, home and hospital instruction, orientation and mobility 
training, parent education, psychological services, adaptive physical 
education, supplemental instruction, and speech and language therapy. 

In f^ebruary, 1979, there were 3,282 students who received one or more DIS 
services. For 1,713 students their only special education service was through 
DIS, with the rest of their educational program supplied in regular classes. 
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Resource specialist program , known, as RSP, is designed to provide special 
help for individuals with exceptional needs so that they can continue 
In or return to the regular school program. The service may Include 
Instructional planning, special' Instruction, tutorial assistance and con- 
sult! ve services to regular teachers. The students served by the RSP 
are assigned to reoular classroom teachers for a majority of the school 
day. • - < • • ' . ^ 

In 1976-77, RSP service was provided for 1,496 students. A seventeen 
percent increase in RSP service was experienced during the 1977-78 
year, bringing the total to 1,749 in June, 1^78. 

Despite a slight decrease in RSP enrollment at the beginning of the 1978-79 
school year due to students returning to regular class placements or 
leaving the district, the number of students Increased to a high of 1,811 
' by June of 1979,- a four percent increase over June of 1978. 

Special classes in San Juan have been known as "learning development classes" 
(LDC). Special classes serve students for the majority of the school 
day. Clusters of learning development classes become "centers", such as 
the Laurel Ruff or Starr King Exceptional LDC centers for severely or 
physical ly handicapped students. ^ 

For three years the proportion of students served in special classes has 
remained at 27 percent of the special education populatton. 

htonpubl ic school instruction is provided only for those students whose 
exceptional needs can only be appropriately met outside the district. 
Such cases include more serious or severe handicaps. Private schools 
serving these studen is receive tuition payments through special education 
funding. San Juan had eleven students attending private schools at the 
md of last year. 

Table 7 identifies the number and percent of students receiving each of 
the services described above by general handicapping category. 

Table 7 

Number and Percent Special EdUvihion Students Receiving Different Services by 

Major Handicapping Category and for Total Special Education Population, February 1979 



Type of 


Conmunlcative 


Learning 


Physical 


Severe 


Total 


Serv i ce 


N 




N 




N 




N 


Jt-.,. 


N i 


Designated 


917 




527 




539 


11$ 


30 


1$ 


1713 36$ 


Instruction i Service 




















Resource 


38 


ijf 


1669 


35$ 


43 


1$ 


1 


a 


1751 37$ 


Specialist Program 
Special Class 


209 


4S 


740 




60 


1$ 


272 


6$ 


1281 27$ 






















Nonpubl Ic School 
Tota 1 s 


0 


a 


6 


a 


0 


a 


5 


a 


11 a 


t 164 


24J{ 


2642 


56$ 


642 


13$ 


308 


7$ 


4756 100$ 



■Less than 1 percent 
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i/hat other aervioee are given to LDC and RSP atudente? 



iMany of the students who are served through the resource specialist program 
(RSP) or in special classes receive other designated instruction and ^ser- 
vices (DlS)'to augment their major program service. Over one-half of 
the special class students^and almost one-third of the RSP students re- ^ 
ceive other, additional services. The services most frequently given are 
those of speech therapy and adaptive physical education. The counts of 
students receiving designated instruction and services In addition to another 
program suph as RSP or specia K^class are displayed in Table 8. A number 
of students receive two or three additional services and are included in 
the duplicated figures for each service* 



Table 8 

Students Receiving Designated Instruction 
and Services Only and In Combination with 
Other Programs as of June, 1979 



Designated Instruction and Services 



Number of Students Receiving DIS 
On I y With Another Program 



Speech and Language Therapy 
Adaptive Physical Education 
Heme or Hospital Instruction 
Psychological Services ^ ■ 
Parent Education 
Health Education 
Orientation and Mobility 
Career Preparation 
Supp I ementa I I nstruct ion 



971 
424 
87 



103 



776 
302 

30 
291 
173 
308 

! I 
109 

58 



TOTALS 



,585 



2,058 



Hod much direct help does a student receive fvan the resvurce . aveciatist 
teacher ? 

Over one-half of the resource specialist program teachers responded to 
a study on how they use their time. 

Their average estimate was that 60 percent of thpir time was sperit in 
direct instruction. Their estimates for direct instruction ranged from 
a low of 25 percent to a high of 90 percent of 'their work time. Assuming 
an 8-hour work day, resource specialist program "^'eachers estimated tha"^ 
they averaged the equivalent of six periods of Instruction a day or ^ hours 
and 48 m inutes. ^ 

In acdition to the time used in direct instruction, teachers estimated 
that they spent over 5 hours in related tasks. Major activities apart 
from i nstruct ion -were preparing for and part ici p=5ting in SAT/EAS meetings, 
instructional planning and consulting with teachers. These activities 
were followed by preparing !EPs, record keeping and consulting with oaren-^s- 
Relatively little time was spent on general school duties or in oroviding 
inservice for classroom teacher?. 
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The average estimated percent of time used on. each of ten tasks and the 
average hours and minutes per day and per week wh.ich these representee 
presented in Table .9, ^ , ^ 



Table 9 



Average RSP Teacher Estimates of Time Use 


TasK 

r, 


Percent 
of Time. 


Hours: Minutes 
Per Dav 


Hours: Minutes 
Per Week'' 


D i rect 1 nstruct i on 


60? 


4 ;48 


24 :00 


5AT/ cA5 preparat Ion 
and participation 


* 


:34 


2 :48 


^Planning and preparing 
"for instruction 


1% 


-.34 


2:48 


Assessment and evaluatr-on 


655 


:29 


2:24 


Consulting with teachers . 


555 


:24 


2:00 


lEP preparation and maintenance 


4? 


: 19 . 


!.:36 


Record keeping 


• 4^ " 


: 19 


1 :36 


Consulting with parents 


4$ 


: 19 


1 :36 


General school duties 


. 255 • 


:09 


:48 


Prov i d i ng i n serv J ce 


\% 


:05 


:24 


TOTALS 


10055 


8:00 


40:00 



a 



Based upon an 8-hour day 
Based upon a 40-hour week- 



Vhat are the aammon needs of leaxmificj handiaapped students ? 

At the time students are placed in a program, the types of learning needs 
which will be addressed through special education services are identified. 
Eacti student may have several needs identified. 

# 

Some comparisons were made frcm the learning needs specified for a group 
of. 1,139 learning handicapped students who took the Iowa Tesls of Basic 
Skills in 1979 with 1,064 students who were tested in 1978. Each of these 
students had three .n^eds identified, so the percentages given will total 
300 percent. For example,' in Table 10, 63 percent of the boys had reading 
listed as one of their top three learning needs in 1978 as compared with 
6! percent in 1979. Written language and mathematics were the next, most 
frequently-named needs in 1979, a switch in priority order from 1978. 

There was an increase In the area of spelling and a decrease in the areas 
of school behavior and self concept. 
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Table 10 



Three Major Learning Needs for a Sample of 
.Learning Handicapped Boys and Girls by Relative Percent 



Area ot N660 






Re lative 


Percent 








OOYS 


Girls • 




Tota 1 


1978 


1979 


1 7 / 0 


1 Q7Q 


1978 


1979 


rs©aQ I ny 




6 1 


65 


70 


63 


64 


wr ! TTen Language 


ATI 




36 


46 


44 


' 56 


rnaTnefTlaT i C5 




51 


59 


62 


51 


54 


School Behayior 


34 


24 


20 


13 


30 


2! 


'^Spel 1 i ng 


13 


17 


1 3 


17 


13 


16 


tr^l Language 


20. 


9 


26 


15 


21 


1 1 


Seif Concept 


14 


4 


17 


10 


14 


6 


Audio logy 


9 


6 


12 


7 


9 


6 


ether Needs 


51 


69 


52 


60 


. 55 


•66 


"-t 

Number of Students 


818 


845 


246 


294 

•o 


1 ,064 


1 , 139 


ToDic 3: Placement 


in least 


restr icti ve 


env i ronment 





Ar ^j were students served in lese ve8tP,iotive settings ? 

Two goa rs- of spec ia I education programs under the California Master Plan 
for Special Education are ( I ) to provide services for only as long as they 
are required, and (2) to serve the student in the "least restrictive" 
setting (the setting which is closest to a regular classroom and also of 
•maximum.- benef i t) . 

Over the past year, frcm June, 1978 to June, 1979, slightly over half 
of the original special education population remainded in the sar.e program 
or sei'.'ice settings. Of the total number of students served each year 
atiout two-l7toirds "leave and are replaced by new students. This turnover 
of students ^ach year creates a significant workload factor. 

The students who return to the regular program represent about 6 percent 
of the total served. Some students do move frcm, service to service within 
special education, with 4 percent moving to greater service and/or more 
resti^ictive settings, and 7 percent going to less service or restriction. 
These changes in service are identified in Table II. ■ 
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Chtngtf In $p«ci«l Eductflon Program Pl«c«m9nt 
^ From Junt, 1976 to Juno, 1979 



Originol 


So^clal Education S^rrlno Attar Ona Yaar 


Raturnad 






Entarad 


SpocitI Education 
Plaeamant 




9vna 


Mora 
Rastrlctlva 


Lass 

Aastrietiva 


to Aagular 

Proeraifl 


Laft _ 
Jlstrlct" 


Spaeial 
Education 




N 


^ ■ 


N 


It.. 


N 




N 


i 


N 




N 1 


Ra^ular Class with 
Otsignatad instruction 
•no Sarvicas 


689 




112 




129 


3$ 


129 


3J 


689 


I4S ' 


709 1 9S 


ftt^uiar Class «lth 
fl«sogrca Spaelal ist 
Program 


1046 




85 


1% 


V3 


2J 


lio 




423 


%\ 


980 I2S 


Sptc!ai ^lass 


836 


16} 


8 


b 


129 


3< 


30 


If 


305 


6J 


315 7J 


Huna Of Hospital or 

NonpuDi ie School 


6 


b 


0 


b 


24 


b 


21 


b 


63 . 


M 


. 64 l{ 


Tota \ % 


2581 


54J 


205 


4$ 


391 


n 


296 


6$ 


1460 


3IS 


1664 39S 



*Snjdants Who laft tha district may hava graduatad« dropped o«t of school* dlad« or transfarrad out of 

.district 

Lass than I par cant 



In 1978-79 the percent of students returning to regular program from 
resource specialist program increased dramatically, over 900 percent 
(from 13 students in l'978 to 120 in 1979). The special class students 
returning to regular class doubled, from 14 to 30. More new students 
were placed in resource specialist program (I percent increase) and 
few^ef new students were Identified for only designated instruction and 
services (6 percent drop). 

Vhat' orientation prevarationB facilitate integration? 

Teachers identified close contact with'regular teachers as the primary 
way to facilitate student integration in regular classes. Proportionately 
fewer teachers working with communicatively or severely handicapped stu- 
dents were able to facilitate integration, findings" for teachers in re- 
.s6urce speci^alist and learning development class programs as repc rted in 
the Starf Survey are presented in Table 12. 



Mathod 



Tabla 12 

Parcant of Staff Survav Ragpofidant* Using 
Olffarant Mathods to Facilltata Studant Intagratlon 

Pasourcc Sr^lal ist laarntPQ Oavalopment Class 



Fraquant ccmmunicatlon 
tfith ragular class 
taachar(s) 


97J 


lOOS 


100$ 


87$ 


ICOJ 


d8$ 


62$ 


33? 


Spaelal aducation 
taachar visits In 
ragular classlas) 


7I< 


90j 


18$ 


45$ 


50$ 


75$ 


38$ 


42$ 


Ragular taachar 
atranos EAS/SAT 


100$ 


90$ 


18$ 


57$ 


17$ 


38$ 


8$ 


25$ 


Taachar- lad 

discussions with 
ragular clan studants 


26« 


30$ 


12$ 


15$ 


17$ 


13$ 


8t 


17$ 


Othar 


iOt 


iO< 


0 


43$ 


175 


0 


15$ 


42$ 



Laarnfng Handlcaopad 
^ComunicsTlvtiy Handicapped 
csavaraly Hendicappad 



ERIC 



26 



s 



Among the "other" methods reported by special education teachers were 
teaching, team teaching or demonstrating in regular classrooms, having 
the special education aides or student teachers assist in the regular 
classrooms, and reverse integration (inviting students from regular classes 
into the special education classes). 

f/hat problems do RSP and special clase (LDC) teaahera and etudenta have 
in integration? . ^ 

In the special education Staff Survey, teachers were asked to identify 
problems they had noted in integration. The most prevalent problem in 
all programs was the type of experience the special education student ha.d 
in regular classes. These are some Illustrative comments: 

Pupil not able to work independently 

Need for quietp.:? otassrooms 

^^^-^^ Textbooks have : readability level that is too difficult 

Most school pi'C^r^s are not designed for slow learners 

Students cannot survive in (regular) olasses 

Still have trouble keeping up with grade level curriculum if skills 
are low 



A summary of the number of times certain problems were noted by the 200 
teachers in Resource Specialist Program or in Learnina Development Clas<^es 
is 9 iven i n Table 13. 



Tabl« 13 

Fr»qu«ncy of Problems in Integration ^k^t•d by Ttaehers 
Rfspondlng to Sptcial Education StaM Surv<y 



Probi«n Arta 


Rasourca 


Soaciai i 


1st Program 


Laarnino OevalODmant Classas 




Torai Timas 


Elam. 


intar. 


A HiQh S. 


L-£le«rf L-l ntar? 








Sotad 


Class txptrisncas 


8 


3 


2 


2 


T 


2 


1 


23 


Accfptance 


.3 


1 


1 


9 3 


1 


2 




20 


Sch«du 1 i ng 


8 


2 


3 


4 1 


1 


1 




?0 


Ttacntr K/iowiacga 




1 


! 


6 


1 


3 


1 


13 


Class Load 








6 




4 


2 


;2 


As* 1 stanco/AldtS 












4 


I 


5 


Communication 








1 


\ 




2 


4 




3 




4 


2 
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The problem areas of most concern to each program are summari2:,ed below 
with representative ^comments. 

For Resource Specialist Program (RSP) teachers , these were the three most 
pressing problems with sample comments: 

• Scheduling (reported by 11% of RSP respondents) 

Theve are pvobtems with pulling children out of class dtie to 
conflicts with other subject topics y lunch breaks , recesses ^ 
etc. 

• Class experiences (reported by 2156 of RSP respondents^ 

Sipudent is hindered working independently and processing tn- 
- formation and directions given in large group, because of indi-- 
viduat help and instigation to which he is accustomed. 

• Acceptance /(reported by 10^ of RSP respondents) 

Classroom teacher segregating special education child. 

About 20? of the Resource Specialist Program teachers stated that they had 
no problems in student integration. 

In Learning Development Class (LDC) programs serving students with learning 
handicaps (LH), 1-hese were the four most frequently reported integration 
problems: 

• Acceptance (reported by 50% of LH-LDC respondents) 

Students do net always feel accepted in the regular classroom - 
at times they feel inadequate and are too discouraged to even 
c^tterrrpt classroom assignments. 

. • Class', load (reported by 20? of elementary LH-LDC respondents) 

There is no policy to help the regular teacher in terms of 
decreasing class load if he/she takes on several special e^ca- 
tyon students. 

• Class experiences/expectations (reported by 20? of LH-LDC respond- 
ents) 

Regular teachers^ lack of understanding of special students' 
handicaps. Some think they are ^'lazy.^' Materials are often 
not appropriate. 

• Schedu'Jing (reported by 14? of LH-LDC respondents) 

}Jo openings in regular classes except at semester breaks. 




IPC programs for cewfhunlcatlvel v handicapped (CH) studenl's had these 
Integration problems reported by teachers: 

•Class load (reported by 31$ of CH-LDC respondents) 

f^ot enough spaces available in regular class for integration. 

• Ass 1 stance/a i des^ ( repoM-ed_ by 31^ of CH-LDC respondents^) 

I hjill -nct ^ask a regular teacher to accept my students unless 
they can haoe seme kind of support - either a reduction of 1 
or 2 regular students per handicapped child or in terms of more 
aide time (not mine!) 

\ Teacher knowledge (reported by 2356 of CH-LDC respondents) 

Regular teachers need ccntinuincj inservice on special student 
needs and fp.deral legislation. 

• Acceptance (reported by \5% of CH-LDC respondents) 

Ridicule of students (junior high level) by regular students. 
Same lack of understanding and skill of regular teacher. 

Teachers in L DC progVam for severely handicapped (SH) reported two Integra 
tion problems: 

• Class load (reported by \1% of SH-LDC respondents) 

Difficult to find regular class placements for SH etudentSy 
even LDC placements. 

' Communication (reported by \1% of SH-LDC respondents) 

tJot enough ccmmunication. 



' Topic 4: Student performance 

Row do achievement ^ standings for special education students compare with 
regular eaucaticn student standings? 

Compari sons — Because the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) are administered 
district-wide, It was possible to compare the standings of special educa- 
tion students In the resource specialist program and in learning develop- 
ment classes with students in the regular education program. .These stand- 
ings are shown in Figures I, 2 and 3 for the test areas of reading com- 
prehension, spelling and mathematics problems* 

Students in the resource specialist program had achievement levels thar 
were about two-thirds those of the average regular studenr. Students in 
learning developmerr classes were achieving at about half the average 
level of the regular student. 
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Figure 2. I TBS grade placement standings in spelling. 
*Grade I students were tested in the eighth moi^lj^of the school year 
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Figure 3. ITBS grade placement standings In mathematics problems 



Student Achievement 



Over 50 percent of the special education population received services 
for a learning handicap. Most of these students had needs in reading, 
mathematics and/or written language. It was appropriate, therefore, to 
study the achivement of these students in basic skill areas. 

Gain— One of the tests administered to most of the learning handicapped 
students was the Wide Range' Ach i evement Test (WRAT). On this tesr scores 
were available for 1,134 students who had been tested twice during the 
past two years. It was possible, then, to determine the average gain per 
school month between fest administrations. (Because the WRAT may be given 
during any month and is not scheduled for any one time, this analysis 
takes into account varying periods of time between tests to estimate 
growth . ) 

For students served by the resource specialist program the average reading 
gain was nine-tenths of one month for each month of school. In mathematics 
average gains of seven-^tenths of one month per month were achieved by 
students, and in spelling, six-tenths of a month. Gains for special 
class students averaged one to two-tenths of a month less than those of 
resource students in each test area. Table 14 presents the WF^AT gain 
report. 
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Table 14 

Gains* Between Two Administrations of the Wide Range Acheivement Test 
for 796 Students In RSP and 338 Students In LDC 



Student Reading Spel I Ing Mathematics 



Grade Level 


RSP 


LDC 


RSP 


LDC 


RSP 


LDC 


2 


Q 
. 7 


a 
• O 


Q 
. 7 


7 


. 0 


Q 






a 
. O 


7 
• / 




Q 


7 


4 


1 .0 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.8 


.3 


5 


1 .0 


.7 


.8 


.4 


" .8 


.7 


6 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.4 


.7 


. .3 


• 

7 


.8 


.4 


.4 


.3 




.6 


8 


.7 • 


.4 


.5 


.2 


.8 


.5 


9 


•8 


1,3 




.3 


.5 


.3 


10 


.9 


l.i 


,6 


.3 


.4 


.5 


li 


.5 


NA 


Ir 

.5 

< 


NA 


.5 

r 


NA 


Average 


0 


.8 


.6 


,4 


.7 


.5 



. ^Reported as month and tenth of month gains for each month of Instruction. 



Gains were also determined for 380 students who had I TBS scores from both 
1978 and 1979, The 'I TBS. covers nine separate testing areas rather than 
the three included in the WRAT. The average growth in each test area 
for the year bet^ween test administrations was computed .for RSP and LDC 
students as presented in Table 15. 

Table 15 

Grade Equ Iva lent Growth* Between ITBS 1978 and ITBS 1979 
for 285 Students in RSP and 95 Students in LDC 



Test Area RSP LDC 



Vocabulary .1.2 .9 

Word Anal ysi s i .3 .8 

Reading Ccfnprehens ion 1.3 1,0 

Sp.e I I i ng .3 ,7 

Cap i ta I i zatlon | . I .7 

Punctuation - j.| .9 

Usage j.l ,9 

Math Concepts I . I | .0 

Math ProD I ems 1.5 | .o 

Average Growth* I . I *9 
*ReporTed as year and tenth of year growth 



3.234 



The average growth across all sections of the I TBS for an RSP student 
was eleven months growth for ten months ih program and, for the LDC student, 
nine months growth for ten months in program. These student growth figures 
on the ITBS were slightly greater- (from two- to f i ve-tenths of a month) 
than the growth on the WRAT: 

The ITBS growth rates, when compared with the special education student 
previous growth rates as determined by their academic standings, were 
equlvalefit to a growth rate of 160 percent for RSP students and 180 per- 
cent for LDC students. 

Learning Needs— A study was made of ITBS stand inc,* for learning handicapped 
students with identified needs in reading, spelling and math and those 
students without identified needs. The expectation was that students 
without an identified need for a subject would have higher grade equivalent 
standings than those of students with an identified need. As Table 16 
shows, this difference between students with and without Identified need 
in each subject was found. The difference was more evident in reading 
where the students withoOt need had scores that averaged one-half year 
above those of students with need. The difference was less apparent in 
spelling and math where the students without. need were only two to three 
months above the students with need. 



, T«bl0 16 

Sttndlngt* on th« ITBS for Ltamlng Handletpptd Students in Rvsoure* Spvcltlist Progrsn (RSP) 
or Spaclal Cl»« (LOG) With and MItheut Laarning NMd« In RMdIng. Spalling and Mathamatlcs 







Paadi 








Soal lino 






Mathamatles 




GrBd« 


RSP Studanti 


LOC Studann 


RSP Studanti 


LUC S+udant* 


ftSP Studants 


LDC Studants 


Ha«j 


No Na«d 




No Na«d 


Naad 


no nvao . 




No Na«d 


Naftd 


No Naad 


N«ad 


No Naad 


2 


i.a 


2.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.9 


2.0 


i.e 


1.7 


1.9 


2.4 


1.7 


1.8 


3 


2.2 


2.9 


1.8 


2.6 


i.9 


2.4 


1.6 


'1.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


4 


3.1 


3.5 


2.4 


2.7 


2.7 


3.3 


2.6 


2.2 


3.3 


3.4 


2.7 


3.0 


5 


3.6 


4.4 


2.6 


3.i 


3.3 


3.9 


2.4 


2.8 


4. i 


4.2 


2.8 


3.0 


6 


4.3 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


4.0 


4.4 


2.1 


3,3 


4.4 


5.1 


3.0 


3.2 


7 


4.7 


5.0 


2.7 


4.2 


5.0 


4.4 


2.8 


4.5 


5.0 


5.4 


3,3 


3.6 , 




3.1 


5.7 


3.2 


4.5 


4.5 


4.9 


4.9 


4.1 


5.9 


6.3 


4.1 


4.4 


Total Numb«r 


446 


316 


223 


75 


99 


466 


22 


188 


412 


350 


171 


' 141 


Aweraga Olffaranca . 
ana tio Naad 


.5 




.5 




-3 




.3 




.3 




.2 



•Raportad as gr.da aqulvalant In grwJ. and tanth of gr.d. itandlngt 



• Do initial gains in perfovmanae taper off after tuo years in program? 

A study of growth per month of instruction was made for 100 students who 
had received service for two years as compared with 453 students who had 
been served for one year. The results, as shown in Table 17, slightly 
favored the students who had received two years of service. The growth 
in subject areas differed for students in the two programs, with special 
class students served for two years showing greater gains in mathematics 
while resource students had greater gains in reading after two vears. 
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Table 17 



Cc«np9rIson of WRAT Achievement Growth* for 
Samples of Students ReceJ/Ing Service for 
One Year and Tvro Years 



Program and Reading Spelling Mathematics 
Period of Service , ^ z 

Special Class for Learning Handicapped 

One Year (N=I3I ) . .7 .4 ] .5 

Two" Years (N«2I ) .7 .5 . .7 

Resource Specialist Program 

One Year (N=3I2) .9 .6 .7 

■ Two Years (N=7I) ! . I .7 .7 

^Reported as month and tenth of month gains for each month of instruction 

What achievement levels do secondarif deaf and hocpd^of -hearing students 
reach ? 

The achievement of 38 deaf and hard-of -hear i ng students^ grades 7 to 12, 
was measured using the Stanford Achievement Test for hearing Impaired 
students. This test includes measures of vocabulary, reading, spelling 
and mathematics as well as a ccmmun i cat ion comprehens ibn section. 

The grade equivalent standings o^n six test areas were computed as presented 
in Tab'le 18 for students in grades 7 tc3^2 and students aged 8 to 12. 



Table 18 

dings for Hmt 
Studtnta on tht Sttnford AehitvtMlit Tttt 



Aehl«v«««At Standings for HMrIng impalrtd 

i^MMnt 





Number of 
Studanty 


Voc«bul»rv 


RMdIng 


SmI lino 


Hath 
CopRDutatlon 


Math 

ConcMti 


Comminicatton 
ComDrahanilon 


















a' 


4 


t.2 


2.3 


3.5 


» 3.7 


2.4 


1.7 


9 


7 


1 ,9 


2.) 


3.5 


2.2 


1.9 


1.5 


to 


7 


1 .3 


2.8 


6.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2.2 


M 


5 


2.1 


4,3 


5.1 


5.4 


4.3 


2.7 


12 


4 


1 .9 


3,4 


5.4 


3.5 


3.2 


1.5 


















7 ' 


13 


2.5 


3.7 


5.7 


5.t 


3.8 


2.1 


a 


to 


4.0 


5.0 


7.8 


5.2 


4.4 


t.O 


9 


4 


3.1 


3.3 


5.2 


4.6 


2.9 


1.8 


\o 


2 


i .9 


2.3 


3«6 


4.9 


2.1 


1.0 


1 1 


6 


4. t 


6.0 


7.2- 


6.6 


7.2 


2.3 


12 


3 


3 J 


5.3 


7.6 


9.3 


7.3 


3.4 



The grade equivalents on this test were reported for ccmparison with hear- 
ing students. Such conpar i sons , however, are misleading unless considera- 
tion is given to the difficulty which hearing impaired students have in 
overcoming their sensory deprivation which impedes verbal communication. 



It should also b© noted that the number of students at each grade level 
was small and that the variability among the st\jdents was very great (for 
example, sc'ores for the 10 eighth grade students in reading ranged from 
2.1 to 12.3). For these re&sons no analysis of the grade to grade ..stand- 
ings Is being made in this report. When scores are available from next 
year's test administration, a growth analysis will be made for stu'dents 
who are hearing impaired. 

. Sow do vaHouQ apeaiat eduaation voxmlationa perform on the distviot 
aompetenay teats? 

Communication Skills 

High school \S£ students taking the minimum competency Communication Skills 
Test 'had two areas of difficulty in which^ewer than 60 percent could 
correctly' respond to any of the items, "ftiese areas were punctuation 
(using commas) and paragraph development. Other areas of difficulty in 
which fewer than sixty percent of the students could respond correctly 
to the majority of items were capitalization and spelling., 

Areas in which most of the students could respond correctly to most of 
the items included listening and reading comprehension, sentence recog- 
nition, and use of the apostrophe. 

Intermed is'te IPC students taking the minimum competency Communication 
Skills Test had five areas of difficulty in which fewer than 60 percent 
could respond correctly to any of the items. These five areas were making 
critical judgments about what was read, punctuation (both end punctuation 
and ccfTwnas), paragraph development and spelling. Other areas in which 
students were especially weak were sentence recognition, use of the 
Apostrophe and capitalization. 

The area in which intermediate LDC students did best was in understanding 
and completing forms. 

Fifth grade LDC students taking the elementary level Communication Skills_ 
Test experienced difficulty in eight areas. Fewer than fifty percent were 
able to correctly respond to any of the items in the sub-areas of vocabulary 
(determining word meaning from context), sentence recognition, capitaliza- 
tion, usage, spelling (the unpredictable words) and understanding and 
canpleting forms. Anpther area in which they experienced difficulty was 
punctuation, both using end punctuation and using the apostrophe. 

Most of the students could respond correctly to moat V the items in the 
area of read i 'ig comprehension. 

wr i t i nq Samp I a 

In the writing sample part of the Basic Communication Skills Test, a small 
number of .writing sample scores were examined for LDC srudents. At the high 
school level, 72 percent (18 out of '25) of the LDC students received a 
pass scorej^t the intermediate level, 60 percent passed (6 out of 10); 
and at the elementary level, only 16 percent passed (9 out of 55). Desoite 
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the low number In the Jntennedlate sample, it appears that a considerable , 
proportion of the high school LDC students may^e able to successfully 
pass this skill area, although the proportion may be less for earlier 
grades. 

Computational Ski I I s 

High school LDC students had seven areas of difficulty in which fewer than 
halt of them were able to respond correctly to any i.tems. These areas 
were: ^ 

Multiplying and dividing fractions _ 
Adding and subtracting fractions 
Dividing decimals ^ 
Converting fractions to percents 
Multiplying and dividing numbers (applications) 
Applying multiple operations 
.Solving measurement ^problems 

Most of the students were able to correctly answer items in which they added 
and subtracted, multiplied and divided whole numbers, added and subtracted 
decimal fractions and numbers in applications. 

Fifth grade elementary LDC students had difficulty in three areas in which 
fewer than 60 percent responded correctly to any items. These areas' were 
dividing whole numbers (wifh one-digit divisors), recognlzfng common 
fractions and adding and subtracting in one-problem questions. 

0 

other areas in which students had difficulty were in multiplying whole 
numbers, recognizing place value of numbers and recognjzing money value and 
money notation. 

The majority of students were able to correctly answer questions in knowledg 
of arithmetic facts, adding and subtracting *whole numbers and using measure- 
ment instruments telling time. 

What attitudes do apeaial education students "show toward eahool^ e'^n^d y, 
students and themselves? ' I | 

Student attitudes toward school and study, toward other students and them- 
selves were assessed in the spring of 1979 using the district-developed 
S-Quad Survey. Comparisons were made of the responses this year with those 
of students in the 1977-78 year and between the LDC and RS'P program ^students 
and students in the regular school program. 

Primary Students— Both RSP and LDC students in grades 1-3 h^h significantly 
higher (more positive) scores in their attitudes toward school and study 
in 1978-79 than did the group tested in 1977-78. Students in LDC were also 
moVe positive in their attitudes toward students and those in RSP were 
also more positive in their attitudes toward themse I ves-than in the previous 
year. 

Comparisons between LDC, RSP and regular students showed very similar 
attitude levels for RSP and regular students, while LDC students were much 
more positive in all areas except toward other students than were students 
in RSP and regular programs. 
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Upper Elenientarv/lfTtermedlate Students— Sign i!f i cant changes between 1977-78 
and 1978-79 were only found for LDC students jin their more positive 
attitudes toward school and other students . These increases made their 
attitudes in these areas very similar to those of students in RSP and 
regular programs. Students in LDC programs, Ipowever, were less positive 
than regular stud^ts in the attitudes about themselves . Both LDC and 
RSP students were S^ignlf icant ly less positivej then regular students toward 
the area of study . 

High School Students— In ccmparison with theif- scores from 1977-78, LDC 
students tested in 1978-79 were significantly more positive in attitudes 
toward other students and themselves , but lesjb positive in their attitudes 
toward school and study . Students in RSP fr^m each year were not signif- 
icantly different in their attitudes. The cc>mparisons between LDC and RSP 
showed only one area of significant d i f f eren^fce, and that was a more pos- 
itive attitude toward school for -RSP studenfs. 

Comparison of Attitudes at Different Levels ^-A comparison of overal I specia 
education attitudes on similar items in the '5-Quad forn.s used at different 
grade levels is presented in Figure 4, page '^38. 

\ 

The comparison of positive responses between 'J 977-78 and 1978-79 showed 
only one item and level with a drop of more'th^an 10 percent, and six 
items/ 1 eve Is on which there" was a positive increase of more than 10 per- 
cent, y 

High school students were 10 percent less positiv^e this year in their 
response to the item "At school people care aboutv^me," although almost 
60 percent of the students did respond pos 1 ti vel y 

Items which had positive attitude increases of 10 percent or more were 
in attitudes toward others and feelings that others liked them (for 
students in grades .4-8 and 4 to 12, respectively), and in attitudes toward 
study for primary studisnts. 
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Attltudas Toward Students 
— p-- 

I, ^. Othar kids Ilka m«. 



2. 1 1 am friendly toward others. 



I have many friends, 



Attitudes Toward School 

4, I At school people care about me. 
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Attitudes Toward Study 

7. School work is easy for me. 



8. I finish my school work quickly. 
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9. I am a good reader. 
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At-titudes Toward Seif 
10. 1 Ilka- being me. 



I 1 . Others I i ke me. 



12. I am as nice looking as others 
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Figure 4 S^Cuad Survey Sumnary: A 
> different grade levels. 
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^ODic 5! -Satisfaction of "teachers, parents, administrators 
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in the Staff Survey to identify 

. _ approaches which had worked especially we 

yt^th^special^ucation students. TwSchers responded' as shown in Table 
Small grouB^nd individual instruction were the most frequently identified 
approaches VJo providing effective instruction. Modifying classroom 
behavior was'^aT frequent procedure or approach used, especially in the 
classes (LDC). for learning handicapped students. 

^er eighty percent of .the teachgrsi who took the target teaching course 



reported that it was particularly 
,.^er one-third, of a ^1 1 teachers fou 
effective approach to working with 
half of fpe resource specialist pr 
In the-regular class, although few 
us ing "th i s approach. 
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The "other^' materials and/or appj:;;oaches mentioned by 'teachers iricluded 
(in order of frequency of mention): 

• Special reading materials ^ 

• Classroom manaiAement approaches 

• Directed rearnjing methods 

• Practice prog:edures 

• Parent-school cooperation 
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• Spelling, math and'xjianguage materials 

• Student assistance 

• Comprehension materials 

• Counsel i ng 

• Specific curriculum objectives 
' Principal involvement 

Teachers were also asked in the Staff Survey to list materials or eyquip- 
ment which they needed. The instructional materials which teachers 
requested in order to serye their students better Included (in order of 
frequency): 

• Read i ng mater i a I s 

* • Language materials , 

• Practice mater i a Is 

• Instructional methods 

• Mathematics materials 

• Maps and atlases 

' Thinking skills materials 

' Survival skills materials 

• Sensory-motor and manipulative materials 
" Testing materials 

The equipment which teachers requested included (in order of frequency): 
additional space, dividers/carrels, cassette tape recorders w/wo f i Im- 
strip, overhead projectors, file^, cabinets/shelves, tach i stoscope, chalk- 
board, drapes, typewriter, sports equipment, and electrical outlets. 

Other material or equipment needs mentioned by single teachers included: 
a bulletin board, chairs, chart stand, copy machine and paper, crib, 
desks, easels, interpreters* smocks, model of mouth, page turners, phonic 
mirrors, record player, slide projector, toilets, and Tok-Baks. 

Time Use and Paperwork 

The thirty-two new teachers responding to the Staff Survey were divided 
50-50 about whether training in procedures had helped them in organization 
and time management. Some suggested more assist^ince in completing forms. 
Others wanted more specific help in organization of time, record-keeping 
and scheduling students. 

Continuing teachers were asked whether time spent on paperwork had changed 
and, if so, how. Again the respondents were divided, with half responding 
"Yes" anJ half responding "No." Requests to shorten forms were made by 
teachers. Seme teachers believed that familiarity with forms and paj^er- 
work made the job quicker. Some tfjpchers mentioned that, because of 
student turnover^ the paperwork for many more students must be completed. 

This comment showed a recognition of time for and benefit from paperwork: 

PaperDork is time consiming but (mostly) needed to vrofessionally 
^ assess J plan and implement effective programs. 
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Some teachers mentioned holding annual reviews and writing individual 
educational programs as two separate processes. Also, some held more than 
one. meeting during the year on each student, increasing the amount of 
paperwork. (For further information on time use of the resource specialist 
program teacher look under Topic 2 in this section.)- 

. Communication— SPECIAL EDItion 

The SPECLAL EDition is a-monthly publication of Information, announcements, 
action Items, inservice offerings and procedural guides. In response 
to the question "Does tfie SPECIAL EDition adequately serve its purpose 
of keeping you informed of district policies and procedures?" almost 
ninety percent (87^) responded "Yes." 

The suggestions given for improving the SPECIAL EDition included (in order 
of frequency): 

■ Synchronize distribution date with meeting and action information 
dates 

' Include aJJ_ special education programs (CH, SH, PH, DIS) not just LH 

' Write up specific teaching ideas and material suggestions 

' Include research data, journal articles or synopses 

• Minimize paper use (omit "slapstick" humor, "personals") 

Twenty teachers responded that no changes were needed and that the format, 
articles, etc., were very good. " ^ 

Inservice to Regular Sta^f 

In the Staff Survey teachers reported providing 535 hours of inservice 
at their schools to regular staff ona variety of topics. This meant 
that, on the average, each special education teacher provided an average 
o^ 2i hours of formal inservice help. As another way of reporting \ 
inservice, each school with two special education teachers received \^ 
an average of 4^ hours of formal inservice or 50 minutes each month. 

Frequentjy reported inservice topics were (in order of frequency): 

• Special education programs and services 

• Reading programs 

■ Criteria and handicaps 

■ Referrals, assessments and placement meetings 
' Classroom teaching techniques 
' Modification of regular progra 

• Language and speeth curriculum 
' Integration of special education students 

• Di sci p I i ne 

• Dealing with emotional problems 

• Learning strengths and weaknesses 

• Working with parents and aides 
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In addition to these formal sessions, teachVs reportea many informal 
sessions with individual teachers concernini various topics and students. 



Aide Inservice 

Those teachers reporting hours for aide inservice on the Staff- -Survey" 
Identified a total of 480 hours or 4Jhou[is -per— teacher' i n direct in- ' 
service to a.idas. . This f igure -fs^'Underest Imate; however, 'as 27 teach- 
ers did not estimate hours of inservice but reported "on-going" or 
"da i ly" i nserv ice. 



n aide inservice included: 



The topics covered nrost frequently 

• Teaching techniques 
' Reading methods 

• Class planning and organization 

• Language and speech curriculum 

• Special education programs and services 

• Referrals^ assessments, meetings 

Other Teacher Comments and/or Concerns 

Fifty of the one hundred forty-six teachers, or about one-third of the 
respondents, added comments at the end of the Staff Survey . In order of 
frequency, these were the primary topics of concern with a corrffTient. 
summary • 

Inservice • ' v 



Group by program and level 

Have at more convenient time and location 

Provide release time for observations and sessions for aides 

Consider rap sessions, support groups, sessions on behavior and time 

management 
Improve qua I ity 



Materials and Expenditures 



Need regular program texts 
Provide curriculum guides 

Include more for materials for communicatively handicapped in the 

Instructional Materials Center 
Get copy machines for each school 
Pay student andes for help 

Allow funds for transportation and field trips 
Serv ice 



Improve program administration and Area Resource Teacher service 
Provide help in ccmmunicarion skills for high school severely handi- 
capped and in language skills for bilingual learning handicapped 

Information About Special Education 

Provide more help to new special education teachers 

Disseminate information about conferences and procedural changes 

Supply information to local school staffs 
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Oevolop guides In all service areas, including vocational and career 
development 

Summarjze high school guidance information for teachers, students 
and parents 

Other comments dealt with increasing teacher and school involvement in 
placements, writing Individualized Education Programs (lEPs)'in the fall 
rather than spring,^ developing criteria for home and hospital instruction 

nd severe I'y handicapped programs, and the need for increasing parent account 
ability and knowledge of rights, 

• Are pccrenta aatiefied with prccfram' proaedurea (due process^ LAT/EAS meet- 

Jhe Parent 'Survey Included 34 items covering program procedures and parent 
satisfaction. The respond js given by over 700 parents summarized in this 
section were reported to the Community Advisory Committee in July. 

S M/EAS Meetings 

— f 

Parents were generally very satisfied with the SAT/EAS meetings with 70 
to 80 percent or more responding positively on II of the 13 items falling 
in this category (see Table 20 for responses to SAT/EAS items). 

The two items on which less satisfaction was expressed were those concerned 
with parent influence on program recormiendations (item 9 in Table 20) and 
*?*«p I acement decisions decided on prior to the meeting (item 13 in Table 20). 
Over one-half of the parents felt that what they said did influence the 
repommendatioris; about one-thi.rd were- not sure H they had any influence, 
and 10 percent felt that what they said did not influence the recommendations 

• Similarly, over 40 percent of the parents thought that placement decisions 
had already been made before the meeting, and another fourth were not sure. 

Tab!* 20 . • ' 

Psrtnt Rttponstt to Survey ]t«ns 
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Service Del i very 

Parents were also satisfied with the provision of services to t^eir 
children, although not quite as many were positive about the service 
delivery. Between 60 and 80 percent of the. parents responded positively 
to /a 11 but one of the service items (see Table 21 for service Items). 

Although three-fourths believed the placement was the best available 
(item I), only. about one-half believed that the placement was in the least 
restrictive environment (Item 3 in Table 21). Over 10 percent were not 
sat isf lied with progress and almost 20 percent did not know if progress 
was satisfactory (item 5 in Table 21). 



, Tabic 21 

Parent Responses to Survey Items 
on Service Del ivery 





It«n Wording Strongly 


Agree 


Disagree 


strong 1 y 
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Not Sure or 
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1 feel that my child has been placed 

In the best available educational program. 




Alt 
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1 am satisfied with my child's educational 
placement. 
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My child is pl<aced in the least 
restrictive environment. 


\z% 
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4. 


1 feel that the services agreed upon at 
the SAT or EAS meeting are being provided 


22% 


Alt 
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1 am satisfied with my child's progress. 


27% 


*\i 
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6. 


>M<^ child Is presently being malnstreamed 
(Bvinteg rated in a regular education 




69% 


I9J^ 




12* 



cla« for a. portion of his/her schoci day. 



Due Process 

Parents indicated much less knowledge of due process procedures, with 
20 percent or more "not sure" or not responding to three of the eight 
items (see Table 22). Over 80 percent, however, had been notified of 
their rights (item I) and over 70 percent a^jreed that their legal rights 
had been clearly understood (item 2). 

Just over half thought they had been told what could be done ir they 
disagreed with the SAT/EAS recommendation (item 5). Fewer +han half thought 
that the first meeting was scheduled within ?5 days of referral; 10 per- 
cent stated that it was not, and many were unsure (item 6). One-rhirj 
of the parents thought they were not involved in development of child's 
lEP (item 7). There was great var iab i I i ty in knowing how long parents 
have to decide about placement: seme thought "1he end of the meeting," 
some thought "30 days," many did not respo. ' (item 8). 
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Tabia 22 
Parant Rasponsas to Supvay Items 
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5. 


1 was told what could be done if 1 dis- 
agreed with the recommercfatlons of the 
SAT or EAS, 
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referral . 
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• Are administrators satisfied with pvogTom pvocedvrea (placement /review 
meetings y i n tegration^ service delivery 3 space /ecjuipment? 

Administrators from 73 of the 75 San Juan schools were interviewed to 
determine their satisfaction with specia I education program procedures. 
They were generally very supportive of the special education program and 
identified these accomplishments for the 1978-79 school year: 

• Improvement in student learning 

• I ncreased^.student integration with regular students 

• Better communication between staff members 

• Improved teacher skills 



They reported on specific program procedures as discussed below. 



Placement/Review Meetings 

Principals or their designees are reqglred to take part In all School 
Appraisal Teem (SAT) meetings for student placement, review and dismissal.. 
They often pirticipate in Educational Assessment Servi'^ie (EAS) meetings 
as wel I • ' /. 6 

The major change in the operation of SAT or EAS meetings in 1978-79 was 
the use of eligibiMty criteria for placement and dismisrsal of students^ 
The effects of the criteria for eligibility which were introduced at 
the beginning of "the 1978-79 school year were seen as posit^ive by over half 
(56 percent) of the principals. They noted effects such as Improved guid- 
ance in making placements, determining the students with priority needs, 
better Identification of learning disability students (as opposed to 
behavior problems), and, generally, no decrease In the number of students 
served . 

Those principals (44- percent) who found negative effects from the new 
criteria commented on the restrictiors they imposed, the difficulties 
In making placements (reported by 10 percent), having students who need 
help but are not qualified, and over-dependence on the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test. 

The EAS meetings are chaired by area resource teachers (ARTs). Over 
90 percent of the principals reported that the services of the ARTs in 
chairing meetings had been adequate. 

Principals expressed concerns that they were not always involved regarding 
possible student transfers into their schools and that half-time resource 
spec! a I i st program teachers would have more difficulty in managing their 
time to arrange SAT meetings. 

.Integration 

Staff reception of LOG students for integration was considered to be gond 
by 70 percent of the administrators. Principals spoke of ways in which 
integration was facilitated, emphasizing close communication between LOG 
and regular teachers, field trips, initial weeks of school year in regular 
c ! ass . 

Those who found reception poor mentioned the class load of the regular 
teacher, teacher attitudes, and the need for better. Commun icatlon frcm the 
LDC teacher. 

Resource specialist program students are generally accepted as parr of 
the regular program (reported by 95 percent of .the administrators). 
Although some reported problems with taking students out of regular classes 
others reported' that teachers dia not want specialists or aides in their 
classes. Most reported that teachers included the RSP students as part 
of their own classes. 

Improving student integration was mentioied as a goal for 1979-80 by orinci 
pais of schools wnich had experienced sofr.e difficulties in integration 
orev ious I y . 
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Serv Ice Del ! very 

The delivery of special education services through prcgrams and ;through the 
area offices were topics covered in the Interviews with principals. 
Principal responses to the delivery of ( I ) resource specialist teacher 
service, (2) designated Instruction and service, (3) high school service, 
(4) service at the Intermediate levol, and (5) Service from the area 
off ices will be discussed. 

p^cnn r.^ cpAr ■ I i <;t teachcr service is provided through a v;orkday which 
Ft.pulates 5/6 time in direct contact with students. This direct contapt 
time includes instruction, assessment and observation. 

Most administrators (70 oercent) found no problems with this service 
arrangement. The remainder (30 percent) f-sund varying problems due to 
large number of meetings to be held, the half-time teacher's split assign- 
ment, and scheduling at year roUnd schools. 

De signated ln<^truction and servic e specialist help was generally reported ■ 
as good, excel lent or outstanding at al I levels. There ..were many commenda- 
tions for hald-working specialists who help students and teachers. Sug- 
gestions for change Included more service (time) from psychologists; 
clarification of adaptive physical education prog-am, student Q^a" 
tion and teacher assignment; review of speech therapist student loads and 
testing requirements. Some concerns were also expressed about how special- 
ists handle placements, reviews and dismissals. 

High school service was modified administratively to provide two area 
resourcd teachers and to Identify a special education department cha ir. 
This orcanlzat'onal change was judged to work especially wel h It min- 
imized problems betwe'-in regular and spocial education staff and provid- 
ed closer communication within ^he special education staff. Principa s 
reported that tie area resource teachers were knowledgable and helpful. 

Service at the intermediate level was seen by principals at that level 
to have unique problems which affect special educatl)Dn adversely. The 
Changes students have physically and socially coupled with a chr<nge 'n 
the educational structure add up to. increas*.^ difficulties for the studenis 

who are already handicapped. The use of the tv^o- +^:^^-P^;;'°t+^°'^ 
was suggested by one principal as a help^in , making a better adjustment. 

S ervice from th e area offices was reported by most principals as ^dequate 
in most respecti". Services which were satisfactory included the help of 
. irea resource te.chers in chairing EAS meetings, consult ng with teachers, 
consulting wMn administrators, meeting with support staff, follow-up 
on special requests and helping to develop lEPs. 

Problems noted by a minority (fewer than 10 percent) of the principals 
were returning phone calls. and participating in joint evaluations. 

The services which were not required by very many principals included ^ 
personnel issues, interim placements, placements i n other schoo I ^ , par- 
ticipation in joint evaluations and helping with difficult bATs. 
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The accomplishments in the special education prcaram 

The accomplishments noted by principals were \r\ four areas: (I) Improvements 
In student learning, (2) increased student integration, (3) better com- 
^ mun I cat ion and (4) teacher improvement. ^ 

The Improvement in student learning was the most frequently-mentioned 
accomplishment. It was seen in .the -abi I ity of special class students to 
return to regular classes, In student self-control, discipline. Improved 
behavior and time on task and In student performance on the high school 
1^ competency tests. , 

. Student integration was promoted by the special education teachers and was 
aided by Improved regular teacher attitudes toward special education students. 

Improvements in communication were noted by principals within special 
1^ education staff and between special and regular staff, and including help 

from the area resource teachers. 

Teacher improvements were frequently mentioned by princlpa s in the areas 
Qf more .effective processing of student meetings and paperwc^k, in spedial 
class techniques, in the use of aides and in the help given by high school 
department chairpersons. 

Space/Edu ipmenf ^. - 

Although teachers reported pro'blems with inadequate classroom space and 
had numerous requests for equipment, iew principals identified classroom 
^ space as a concern and none mentioned equipment. The latter omission 

may'- be because many of the equipment needs are handled through the special 
^>ducation program and not the regular school program. 

School Goals for 1979*80 

0 The 1979-80 school goals for special education which were identified by 

the majority *(86 percent) of the principals fell in one of the six cat- 
. egbries given below: 

(1) improve communication; * 

(2) maintain/continue present program; 

H (3) improve special education student integration; 

(4) select qualified teachers; 

(5) work successfully with half-time resource teacher; and 

(6) study time use/work load of resource teacher. 

Improving! conmun i cat ion between all staff, regular and special education, 
H ^ with students, and with others outside of school who become involved with 
special education programs (such as joctors) was a top priority gpal . It 
includes providi ng Inservice ior regular staff on all aspects of special 
education, 

Maintaini.nq the present program was a frequently-named goal for schools 
0 with programs which were already showing accomp li s; ments in other goal 

areas, 

/> 
I. 
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Improving student integration was mentioned by schools who tiad ejKper lenced 
scne difficulties in this area. ^ 

Selecting teachers and working with half--tlme resource teachers was a 
specific goal for principals at schools where replacement or reduction 
of staff was necessary. 

Studying time use and work load of the resource teacher was a goal for 
some principals who were either facing staff reductions or who had ex- 
perienced problems In this area during the 1978-79 schopi year. The school 
use of the resource specialist program teacher In Instruction in special 
and regu I ar c lassrocms and the number of students who can be helped are 
areas of concern to principals, especially those with half-time resource 
teachers. 



Topic 6: Professional development 

Are regular teaahers more underBtanding of special education needs due 
to i'^service? 

Although survey results from regular teachers were not available for this 
report, an indication of inservice needs was provided by school admin-^ 
^istrators in their survey. 

St^ff inservice to assist with the integration of special education students 
was\Considered to be needed, by one-third of the administrators. A varfety 
of informal approaches were suggested for providing inservice without 
formaV "special education Inservice." Among thes'^ methods were teacher 
to teacher, brief presentations at staff meetings, handbooks, and occasion- 
al speakers from special education management. 

Those who reported no need for special inservice relied heavily on incidenta 
Inservice by special teachers at the school, person to person help Snd 
principal ccmmitment or involvement. 

Twenty percent or more of the special education class teachers, however, 
noted a lack of understanding on the oart of regular class teachers. They 
commented that continuing inservice was needed t"0 help regular teachers 
understand methods for working with handicapped students when these 

students are integrated. ' 

© 

Do special education teachers acquire new skills from inservice 'training? 

A major part of the inservice training program for special education 
teachers was offered through the district-wide staff development program. 
This program, known ^s ^'target teaching," emphasized directing the teach- 
ing process toward aphievcment of specific, measurable goals. 



Teachers responalrvg to the Staff Survey reported their participation in 

the basic and adv'anced target teaching courses. Although not all teachers 

responded to the survey, the percentage of those who indicated particioa- 

tion in the -^araet teaching courses can serve as an e'stimaTe for the total 
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teaching pofs^ulation. It was estimated that\between one-half and two- 
thirds of thlB RSP teachers, probably one-fourth , of the LOC teachers for 
learning handicapped, -and smaller proportions of Qther specialists/ 
teachers had tak6n ome or more target teaching courses. The findings for 
each group are shown in Table 23. ' ' 

Table 23 

„ Special Education Ttachars Indicating Participation 
In Tapgtt Teaching Coursei on -ttie Staff Survey 



Progrcff/Level 



Total . 
Staff 


Survey 
Raspondants 


3asic Coursa' 


Advancad Coursa 


Nufflbar 


Parcant 


Nufflbar 


Parcant 


44 


32 


25 




6 


I9jt 


14 


10 


7 


70« 


3 


30* 


v20 


• 17 




3Zi 


2 


\2t 


40 


30 


10 


33JS 


2 


It 


10 


6^ 


1 


I7jt 


■ 1 


■. \ii 


12 


' 8 


3 




2 


25% 


23 


13 


4 


31$ 


0 


m 


30 


12 


2 


Hi 




m 


5 


0 


0 




• 0 




I02*P 


Id 


4 


22%. 


0 




300 


146 


65 


' 45S 


16 


n% 



r»iP/Elemeatary 
RSP/ Intermediate 

RSP/HIgh School • • 

LOC-LH/eiementary 
LflC-LH/ 1 n termed late 

LD.C-LH/Hlgh School 
LDC-CH/AII 
LOC-SH/AII 
LDC-PH/AI I 

Designated Instruction and Services 
Total Respondents 



^There are nXny part-time OlS specialists, making this number disproportionately large. 



An Indication of improved teacher skills may be drawn from the improve- 
ment in student learning noted by school principals In their survey. 
In addition to academic learning, many* -students were found to be improving 
in behavior, in self control and in the ability to concentrate on tasks. 

Are special education teachera aatiafied with ' :he inseiyvice or professional 
development program? 

Teachers responded to survey items concerning (J ) ^the district-wide staff 
development program ("target teaching") and (2) the inservice fo^ special 
education teachers through task-oriented groups. 

District-wide staff development traini ng 

Fewer than..one-ha I f of the special education teachers have taken part in 
the target teaching training. Survey respondents, therefore, only identi* 
tied the needs they had for this type of training rather than expressing 

their degree of satisfaction. 

* ■« ' 

The training needs reported by teachers at each level and/or in each program 
or service were ranked to determine the top ten needs. The composite 
rank order across all groups is given in the left column of Table 24. 
According to the rankings, most of the teachers would like to have train- 
ing in assertive discipline. The ranked needs vary, however for teachers 
working in different programs/services, as can be noted from the rankings 
presented in the body of Table 24. High school teachers, for examble, 
were more interested in lesson design and teacher behaviors, teachers of 
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cUsses for severely handicapped were ^concerned about motivation, and 
specijjH&'Bts, pr^idlng designated Instruction and service (DIS) and teachers 
of 4i^^ses\ for Communicatively handicapped ranked retention as their fop 



training Jntei^st. 




Tabl« 24 

Top T«n T«rg«t Teaching Training NMd$ a» ftankad by 146 Taachtra 
Responding to Spaelal Education Staff Survay 



Rank 



T^at Taaching 



Ttoa 



Ratoijrea ioaclaliit Proora w . Laarnino Davaiopmant Class 
III;. Intar. HlonScn: L-gl»n? L^ lntar.* L^S^ CH^SHC 



1 


^ssartlva Olsclpl ina t 


2 


Las'son Oatlgn 




Motivation % 


4- 


Rati^ot 1 on 


5 


Taaching Indapandanca 2 


>,^. 


taachar Behaviors ''^ 3 




Sff«9t5?<%Prftflca 5 


. 8 


Individualizing instruction 4 



9 Diagnosis 
^a^v Tasi^ An_j4^lls 
ftal nforcemant 



?' 
4 
5 



1 ' 4 

2 2 

3 I 

I 

4 5 

5 3 
.4 4 

3 

5 5 



i I 



NumDar of Raspondants (32) 



(10) 



(17)' 



(30) (6) 



(^)(!3)/ (12) (16) 



^Laarning handlcaopad 
^Cormunieativaiy handle^ppad 
5Sarv^raly handicappad * 
^Oasignatad Instruction and scrvlc* 



Teacher . I nserv ice— Task Or iented . Groups 



Inservlcg. for '-special education teachers enabled teachers to work on a 
specific task in a sp'ecif'ic area. Teacher survey comments about likes- 
and dislikes revealed t>yice as many reasons for disliking the groups as 
for liking them. The reasqns tor liking the group^s could be summarized 
as: ^ \ 

. / 

• Gained informatior) . . 
•.Worked on worthwhile task 

• Able to meet .and share ideas 

The most frequent dislikes were: 

• Not meeting with teachers from same 1 eve 1 /program 

• Lack of information [ 

• Group not well organized or led- 

• Unable to accomplish task 

• Didn^t consider problems In depth 

• Not organized to include teachers from different programs or levels' 
(CH, SH, high school, DIS) 
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Release Time' ^cr Staff Devislopment ... 

In response to questions about release time for Inservlce, teachers In- 
dicated fram<hone to tert days for special education training. Over forty 
percent (62 telachers) reported n6^ release time. For the 70 teachers 
who reported reHsase time, the av0rage number of release days was three. 

When asked i.n whax ways the Yel ease- time enhanced or detracted from the 
i/istructiona t program, about 80 perotsnt of the teachers who had been re- 
leased listed ways in which the progt;am was enhanced. The majority stressed , 
getting new Ideas, receiving, stimulation and learning new methods and 
i^echniques. Several mentioned the assistance provided by a good sub- 
stitute or aide. 

Four teachers believed the release time neither added nor subtracted from 

their program. Only nine found negative effects; three reported no new 

learning, three had poor or no substitute!^,, and the remainder had to make 

^jp the work time, werfe unfavorably evaluated or had no substitute provided* 

Six reported that time spent. on non^special, education projects (writing 

project, S IP/Title I) was not wortnwhi le. . - „ . ' 

■ Topic 7; Program management 

• i/hat student: teacher :uide ratioa are maintained for different serviaea/ 
progrcme durinci the, year? 

The numb^ of students served by a single teacher varied greatly for 
dlf^-erSnt ty'pes of service a'nd for students with different needs -^rZ/or 
handicaps. Frequently when class size is discussed, the program is for 
students who are in special classes for all or most of the school day.- ' 
Within Qven special' classes, however, the intensity of student needs may- 
require extremely small student-teacher ratios for some groups, and allow 
more students to be served In other classes. Table 25 presents the picture 
for special classes for the classes serving learning hand i capped students 
at elementary, intermediate and high school levels. The average class 
size was just under 12 students in June of. 1979* ... 



Tabi« 25 

/ Learning Ha.ndi capped 
Avaraga' Spaclai Class Siza In June, 1979 





7 


8 


9 


,10 


1 1 


12 


13 14 


IS 


16 


Total 
Students 


Numb.r 
of Class*. 


Av.rag. 
Class Siz. 


Pr.school 


2 


1 


1 














31 


4 


7.8 


ElenWintary 




1 


1 


5 


10 


9 


6 1 


I 


3 


432 


37 


11.7 


Intenn*! let. 








1 


2 


3 


2 1 


2 




126 


II 


11.6 


High School 






1 




2 


2 


2 1 


3 




140 


II 


12.7 


Total 

District 


2 


2 


3 


6 


14 


14 


10 3 


6 


3 


731 


63 


1! .6 



r 
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For other programs where teachers work with different groups of students 
throughout th|fday, rather than the same group tor most of the day, 
f the numbe.- "^i^students served by a single teacher may be much larger. 

The highest enrollment during the year was used ro compute the average 
number of students per teacher in different services' or programs.^ The 
^stude.it To teacher ratio varied frcm almost p'ev^n to one in special 
classes to twenty-three to one in resource program and fifty-one to orre 
in speech therapy. The ccmpari sons between teachers and aides in these 
programs ^was closer to one-to-one. The data in Table 26 show the student^ 
to teacher and teacher to aide ratios for different services/programs 



j Table 26 

Student to Teacher and Teacher to Aide Ratios 



Service/Program 



Special efassas 
Learning Handicapped 
Conmunlcatively Handicapped 
Physically Handicapped 
Severely Handicapped 

Special Class Jota I s/Averages 

Resource Specialist Program 



Designated Instruction i Servlaes 



Speech Therapy 



Highest 
Enrol Iment 


Number 

of . . 
Teachers 


Average 

Students 
Pdr Teacher 


Number 

of 
Aides 


Average 
Aides 
Per Teacher 


7V0 


63 


12.5 


64 


1 .0 


190 


23 


8.3 


27 


1.2. 


. 49 ' 


5 


9.8 


5 


1.0 


273' 


29 


9.4 ■ 


35 


1.2 


l>302 




10.8 


131 


1 . 1 

** 


l,SI i 


16 


23.2 


88 


1 . 1 


1,747 


. 34. 1 - 


^1.2 


5 


.2 



f/hat 'are the aosts per student for various PIS services? 

I 

The costs for various designated instruction and services (DIS) are most 
directly related to the amount of time spent by specialists in providing 
that vserv ice. 

To conpare the service costs per student for various DIS services, the 
number of students served, the number of full time specialists and the 
hours of^ service were used to estimate the average hours of service per 
student. \ The total costs for designated instruction and services were 
,used to estimate the average cost per hour and per student. The student 
counts used were the duplicated counts showing the total number of students 
actually receiving each designated instruction and service. 

The costs per student ranged from $112 for parent education to $4,4SC 
for health education. Some services are expected to cost relatively 
more per student , because they are provided on a one-to-one basis ana/or 
ar^ prov i ded' more frequently^ while other services may cost loss per 
student because they are provided to groups and/or infrequently. 



These est imatea . cost comDarisons are presented in Table 2 



/ 
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Tabl« 27 

Tht E»tim«t«d Cotti of C««lgn«t«d tnitrur.tloA and S«rvle«« Provided In 1976-79 



1 nt tnjct 1 on/Stry 1 ca 


PTE* 
Spaclal i its 


Cartif icatad 

Hours 


Avaraga 

Hour$ par 
Soaclat ist 


St\Jdants 
Sarvad 


Avaraga 

Hours 
par Studant 


Avaraga 
Coat 
par Studant 


Language and Spt«ch 


38.7 


33,640 


874 


1,747 


19 


$ !69 


Adaptad Physical Education ' 


■ tl.6 


10, 146 


879 


726 


14 


41 1 


Oriantatlon and Mrbiiity 


.4' 


347 


867 


1 1 


32 


927 


Supp 1 wanta i i nstruct 1 on 


13.5 


11,803 


874 


161 


73 


2, 134 


Hona or Ho»pl?a! " 


13,0 


11,391 


876 


1 17 


97 


2,i60 


Cjraar Praparation; V*ork Sturdy 


2.4 


. ^092 


372 


109 


19 


564 


Ptycho logical Sarvlc9f 


3.9 




877 


291 


12 


3*16 


Parant Education 


.6 


736 


920 


173 


4 


(25 


Haalth Education 


3.0 


2,794 , 


931 


'308 


9 


267 


01 S 0/aral 1 


37.2 


7r),57! 


877 


3,643 


2! 
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• How do our yrogvcm costs Qompare with those of other RLAa? 

The total cost of the special education program in San Juan during 1978-79 
was $9,446,500. State expenditure figures, were based upon the Februjry I 
student counts. The student enrollment count in San Juan as "Of February, 
1979 was 4,756. The average total cost per student was $1,986. The cost 
oer student in San Juan was $298 less than the average cost of $2,284 
for the -seventeen Master PIgn agencies in California. 

The costs of sp^ial education d i f f er „accord i ng to the programs and ser- 
vices which are provided, with h igher "costs per student in special classes 
.and lower costs per student in resource specialist program and in desig- 
nated Instruction and services. The costs per student in each of the major 
instructional programs for San Juan and for the average Master Plan agency 
are shown in Table. 28. • ^ 



labia 28 

Costs Per Student for San Juan 
and Average Master. Plan Agency 
'by Program Setting, 1977-78 and 1973-79 



Pr oq ram '977-78 1978-79 

c^Ili^ ' e , Average Master y , Average Master 
Setting San Juan q,^^ S^n Juan ^ . 
^ Plan Agency Plan Agency 

oS'^cinte?'"^ \ $3,368 54,531 $3,267 $4,731 
Resource 

Specialist 1,755 1,584 1,677 1,635 
Program 



Designated 
Instruct ion/ 
Service 
(based on 
undup I I'cated 
count) 

Schools 1 



Average 
Cost 



i , 128 



5,529 
2,087 



1,123 



6,521 



2, 153 



1 ,313 



6,886 



,986 



I, 165 



6,362 



2,284 
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Another way of comparing costs is to examine the type of costs incurred 
by the total program. These are summarized in 'Table 29. The majority 
of costs (76 percent) are from salaries and benefits of .teachers and aides 
and those provid Ing .direct pupil services. 



Tab I* 29 



Program Co»t Compdrlsons Dy ^ount and Parcent 
for San Juan and tha ^\/9rati9 Mastar Plan Agancy 
1977-78 and 1978-79 

Total Program Cost 



t, • 


San Juan 
Amount 


San Juan 
Percant 




Average Master 
Plan- Agency 
Percent 


[ 


1978-79 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1977-78 1 


1978-79 


Oirtct Costs 


$7,190,298 


70 


76 


66 


65 


Taachar and AId« Salaries 
Sanaf i ts 

Other Direct Costs 


(5,948,641)* 
(937,853) 
(303,804) 


(54) 

.(10) 
(6) 


(63) 
(10) 
(3) 


(51) 
(9) 
(6) 


(50) 
(9) 

(6) 


Direct SuoDOr* Costs 


$2,090,802- 


26 


22 


26 


28 


Indirec+ Costs 


S 165,400 


4 


2 


8 


7 


Tota 1 Cost of Program 


$9,446,500 


100 


100 


100 


100 



•Numbers in parenthests are subcategories of Direct Costs. 



The cost for maintaining compl)<t^eci zed student records, preparing State/ 
.Federal student counts and evaluation reports, and for carrying out local 
evaluation activities is $14 per student or about two-thirds of a percent 
of the per student cost. This cost is divided, with about $7 used for 
evaluation activities and $7 for computer entry, programming and reporting. 

• f/hat effect does the administvative manaciemert plan have on the speaial 
education procirm? 

Because of the size of the San Juan district and the transportation and 
communication difficulties which this presents, the special education 
administrative management has been divided into two geographic areas. 
Within' each of these areas the management plan has specified a program 
supervisor and five "area resource teachers" who provide direct assistance 
to teachers and schools. 

The effects of this administrative management plan have been assessed by 
school administrators and special education teachers through their respective 
surveys. 

Local school administrators were asked to judge the adequacy, need and prob- 
lems .elated to a variety of services offered by the area offices and, 
specifically, the area resource teachers. No systematic differences were 
found in the responses from the two areas. 



In corrwenting on the specific services provided by the area offices and the 
area resource teachers, over ninety percent of the administrators reported 
that the following area services had been adequate: 

<r 

• Chairing EAS meetings .(93?),. 

• Consulting with teachers i9\%) 

■ Consu.lting with administrators (90%) 

• Meeting w'ith support staff (92%) 

• Follow-up on special requests (97?) 

■ Helping to develop lEPs {93%) 

The two problem areas which were identified by fewer than 10 percent of the 
schools were: ■ ' 

' Returning phone calls (7 school'^ or 9 percent) 

• Participating in joint evaluations (6 schools or 8 percent) 

Many of the administrators identified these services as being infrequently 
requ i red : 

■ Consulting on personnel issues 

• Arranging interim placements or placements in other schools 

■ Participating in joint evaluations 

. Helping with difficult SATs . , ° . 

■ Teachers- were also asked to judge the effects of the area office and, 
most specifically, of the services provided by area resource teachers. 

The most frequently mentioned way in which the Area Resource Teacher (ART) 
provided help to teachers was through "support." Support, reinforcement 
and encouragement were listed by 36 of the survey respondents. Inservice 
assistance of various types was the second service identified. Next in 
frequency were ART assistance in providing background information and 
clarifying procedures. Direct help with the instructional program, inser- 
vice assistance and helping with .placements were other frequently mentioned 
services. Only 21 of the 146 respondents (14 percent) expressed dissatis- 
faction (rarely see, little or no help, clerical checker or "?") about the 
help provided by the ART or program supervisor. A summary of positive 
services by frequency of mention is given below. 

* 

• Support, reinforcement, encouragement (36) 

• Inservice, observations, release time, classroom help and methods (28) 

• Providing background information and clarifying procedures (27) 

• Advice, guidance, organizational help and suggestions (24) 

■ Chairing EAS and difficult SAT meetings (17) 

• Getting materials and equipment (12) 

' Assistance with parent and/or student problems (9)' 

• Diagnosis and placement assistance (7) 
. Scheduling integration (2) 

Suggestions for services repeated the same ideas as those given above, 
with these add itions: 

• inservice for regular staff 

• Schedule visits and observations on regular and/or more freauent basis 

• Clarify procedures 

• Inservice on graduation/competency requirements and alternatives 

• increase in psychological service 
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SECTION I I I 
IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 

This section presents the Implications which have been drawn from the 
evaluation findings reported in the previous section. The implications 
are summarized under each of the seven topics used in the organization of 
this report. 

Topic I; Identification and Placement of Students 
Students Served * 



• San Juan provided special education services for ten percent of 
its students, which was within the statewide cap of eleven percent 
of the .school population. Although the previous two years had shown 
growth, in. 1978-79 San Juan^s special education population maintainod 
the same mid-year level as the previous year, and showed a slight 
decline at the end of th^ year. The potential problem of an increas- 
ing population appeared to have been averted — perhaps due to pre- 
liminary criteria implementation. 

•The numbers of students in each of the four handicapping categories 
(communicative, physical , learning and severe) were relatively 
stable, although there were slight increases in the learning hand- 
icapped population and declines in the communicatively handicapped 
population which may have program implications in the future. 

• The proportions of students in the major handicapping categories 
with various ethnic backgrounds remained very close to those of the 
total district, but data on racia l-ethni,c categories by program 
setting should be studied to ensure that there is no class or pro- 
gram imbalance.. 

■ The increase in the proportion of students from foster homes, espe- 
cially those requiring service in special classes^ may have financial 
imp I ications 

Ref erra I s 

• The 1978-79 school year brought a 22 percent increase in the number 
of students referred for special education services. A slightly 
larger proportion of these students were determined not to require 
special education services than in the previous year, which may' 
reflect the application of criteria for eligibility. 
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• More ■ students were referred for academic probJems than In the previous 
year. The Increase hn referrals for academic reasons may be generated 
by the district conpetency movement. 

Placement and Review Meetings 

• The number of placement and review meetings held during the year 
(over 5,000) exceeded th^ number of students in program' at any one 
time. While seme students" I eft the district without a formal dis- 
missal fran program meeting, other students were no+ only pJaced 
(one meeting), but also had a review of progress and/or dismissal 
during the year (another meeting), 

• No change In tSe number of meetings can be anticipated as the number 
In the basic service population remained steady, the student turn* 
over was constant and meetings were required at least once each 
year. 

Student attendance at one out of every five placement and review 
^meetings (SAT and EAS meet ings) indicated desirable involvement.. 

Topic 2: Provision of. Services 

Services 

• An increase was noted in the number of students served in the resource 
specialist program. Some of this increase may have included those 
students with communicative and physical handicaps who were moving out 
of special classes. ^ 

• Many students were noted to receive multiple services— one or more 
designated instruction and services in addition to a primary placement 
in a spiscial class or in the resource specialist program. 

Resource Specialist Teacher Services 

• Resource' spec la I ist teachers had resporsibi I ity for many tasks in 

' addition to providing direct instruction. They reported using the 
majority (60 percent) of their time working directly with students, 
with lesser amounts of time devoted to preparing for instruction, 
conducting SAi and EAS meetings, assessing students and consulting 
with other teachers. 

• The services which were provided were linked wi ^h the learning needs 
of *ttie students. Some shifts were noted between the learning needs 
Identified in 1977-78 and those of 1978-79. The needs for learning 
handicapped students were more frequently in academic areas, with fewer 
identified nee'ds in school behavior, oral language and self concept. 

Topic 5: Placement in Least Restrictive Environment 
— — 

Service Settings 

• The movement of students to less restrictive settings, including 
to the regular program, was twice that of students moving to more 
restrictive settings. 
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• The past year saw an Increase, which might have been pred iQtab ie, in 
the nunber of students returning to the regular school program from 
the resource spec ia 1 1 st 'program. This increase was expected because 
one of the features of the resource* special 1st program is to provide 
a "bridge" between special classes and the regular school program 
for students from special classes. 

• It was also found that a relatively larger proportion of special class 
students were able to be placed in programs such as resource special- 
ist program which are considered to be "less restrictive." 

integration 

• Teachers identified a number of methods which they b*!ieved fad I- ; 
Itated the integration of special education students Into the regular 
school program. Frequent teacher-to-teacher communication was the 
primary method used to prepare for and help student I ntegratlon .\ 

• Teachers also mentioned a. Lot of the problems which students have 

in integration, Including bad class experiences, a lack of acceptance 
by students (and sometimes by the regular teacher), and the difficulty 
of scheduling students into classes at appropriate times. 

• Although parents reported that their children were receiving the 
services they needed in the setting th^^t was appropriate, they did 
not feel that the settings were the "least restrictive." 

Topic 4; Student Performance 

Achievement Gains 

• Student achievement gains in resource program averaged one year for 
a year of service. 

, Student achievement gains in special classes for learning handicapped' 
showed 50 p-^rcent more growth than previously. 

• Student ao: ievament growth was most noticeable between grades 3 and 
5, declined during grades 7 and 8 (except in mathematics) and picked 
up in reading during grades 9 and 10. 

' Students in programs for two years had slightly better growth than 
those in programs for one year. 

• Deaf and hard-of-hear ing students showed better achievement In 
spelling and math computation than in other test areas. 

Competency Tests 

' Special education students, especially at elementary and intermediate 
levels, showed many areas of weakness on the district ccmperency tests. 

' Ccmmun icat ion competency skills needed by high school special educa- 
tion students were punctuation (using commas), paragraph development, 
capitalization aiid spelling. 
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• Coflfnunlcatfon skills n©e<Jed by both Intermediate and elefnentary 
students were punctuation (end punctuation, cortifnas and using the 
apostrophe), capl ta I f zatlon , sentence recognition and spelling. 

• Additional communication skills needed by intermediate students 
were making critical judgments about what is read and paragraph 
development. 

• Additional communication skills needed, by elementary students were 
vocabulary, usage, and understanding and completing forms. 

• Computation skills needed by high school students were operations 
with fractions, converting fractions to percents, and applications 

of multiplication and division. ^ 

• Computational skills needed by elementary students were multiplying 
and dividing w,hole numbers, recognizing conmon fractions, place 
value and money valueand one-problem questions. 

Attitudes 

• The positive attitudes found in primary students toward study and 
school tend to decline in older students, although all special educa- 
tion students increased in positive attitudes, toward themselves and 
others. 

Topic 5; Sati sf^ct ion of Teachers. Parents, Administrators 
Teacher Satisfaction 

• Special education teachers Identified many materials/approaches 
for effective educational programs. 

• Paoerwork continued to be a concern for many teachers. 

• Schools with resource specialist program and special class teachers 
received over four hours of special education inservice during 1978-79. 



Pa'-ent Satisfaction 

■ Parents were very satisfied with placement and review meetings and 
generally satisfied with the services that were given, but were not 
as sure of their legal rights. 

Principal Sat I. sf act i on 

■ Principals were supportive of the special education program vet had 
concerns about criteria, s^udent transfers and • ha ; f -time resource 
special ist teachers. 
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Topic 6; Professional Development 
Regular Teacher Understanding from Inservlce 

Despite the more than two hours of inservlce per schooJ* from each special 
education teaf<her, school administrators indicated that more help was need- 
ed by regular teachers. 

Special education teachers indicated that the regular classroom experiences 
often created difficulties in Integration for the special education students. 

Inservlce Training for Special Education Teachers 

Teachers who had not paretic I pated in the staff development program ("target 
teaching") identified many training needs, some of 'which were different 
for teachers working in different programs or services. 

While teachers noted that the accomplishments of the task-oriented inservlce 
groups were' worthwhi I e,' they expressed many dislikes which were related to 
the management and organization of these groups. 

Topic 7; Program Management 

Student iTeacher Ratios 

The variability in enrollment during the year made It difficult to main- 
tain a specified class size average in classes for the learning handicapped 
and in the resource specialist program. The enrollment change was Jess 
noticeable in program classes for the physically and severely handicapped. 

Program Costs 

*For the second year, the per student cost of the special education program in 
San Juan was lower than the average cost per student in other master' plan 
agencies. Program costs for San Juan's resource specialist program continued 
to be above those* of the average master plan agency, but the difference was 
not as great in 1978-79 as it had been'in 1977-78. San Juan^s cost for non- 
public schools almost doubled during 1978-79 for senying about the same number 
of students as in 1977-78. Teacher and aide costs represented 10 pc^'^cent 
more of San Juan's tot^l program costs than for the average master plan agency. 

Administrative Management Plan 

The two-area administrative management plan was judged ad^uate by nine out 
of ten school principals in providing most of the required services. The 
services of the administrative area offices were rated adequate by school 
principals for all areas except joint evaluation participation and returning 
phone calls. Most school principals praised the services provided by the 
area resource teachers. Most special education teachers were very pleased 
with the support, reinforcement, encouragement, and the inservice help which 
they received from the area office resource teachers. 

The SPECIAL EDI t ion helped teachers and principals to stay informed. 

Suggestions for management included providing more inservice for regular 
staff, scheduling more frequent visits and giving inservice on graduation/ 
competency requirements for special education students. 
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APPENDIX A 
MASTER PLAN 




The California Master Plan for Special Education is a 
comprehensive approach to provide special education 
services.* It establishes a system that: 

Identifies children in need of special education. ' 
Places children in the programs best suited to their 
needs. . 

Evaluates each child*s progress periodically. 
Moves key educational decisions fromr the state to 
the local level. 
^ Prpvides parents with opportunities to influence 
decisions about their child's education. 

The system^was noiimpLOsedarhitrarily upon unwilling 

educators. It grew« instead* out of a need to close gaps 
and correct inequities caused by the staters old method of 
providing special education. 

Why a Master Plan? 

California began serving exceptional children in 1860 
when the School for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind was 
established in San Francisco. During the past 1 19 years, 
other special education services were added piecemeal as 
science and education learned more about each 
handicap. Since the programs were added in different 



. years, some received more money than oth«ers because the 
newer programs were funded according to a higher cost 
of living. By 1970, the state's effort to educate 
handicapped children . represented a patchwork of 28 
categorical programs, each with different maximum class 
sizes ac^d conflicting placement procedures. The system 
was not only difficuU to administer it also creat<id 
competition among special education interest groups 
who argued the merits of their programs separately 
before the California Legislature. 

The . programs separated children by handicap and 
excluded children with unusual needs, A child who was 
blind, mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed wa.^;^ 
not welcome in any of the programs that served only orv^ 
of those needs. Also, some of the programs were createcf 
with ceilings on enrollment. As a result, they excluded 
qualified children and young people if the district's quota 
happened to be filled. The separate programs also created 
problems for the local school administrator. In addition 
to the myriad of special education programs, local 
schools were faced with administering numerous other 
categorical programs, such as bilingual education, 
compensatory.education and early childhood'education. 

Lawsuits Set PrecBdents 



•Vorfi T nk i ^ ai fhmfwt m tim MmH9 Mm §n UwHf^ u ikt p^fMm <»»<top t > 
iifSm^ Mr€HO«. T2t Ci^Mo/ .W«tt J ^i — wi utf . CA 9SH4i pkom (914) 

Reprinted from A New Era for Special Education, 
California State Department of Education, 



Several lawsuits established legal precedents for the 
rights of handicapped children. In, October 1971. for 



California's 
Sacramento, 1979. 



Master Plan in Action, 
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example, the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children $ued the State of Pennsylvania^ for its 
""permissive** programs for the retarded, A permissive law 
permitted; but did not requin, a school district to offer a 
program. The association won its case, establishing that 
retarded children ha^e the legal right to a free public 
education. The state was given 90 days to identify every 
retarded child not receiving education and training at 
that time, 

The lawsuits added momentum to the efforts of 
educational leaders and parent groups who were 
lobbying for better services Tor their handicapped 
children. These developments, coupled with the 
problems of administering and financing so many 
categorical programs, led to a broad consensus that^ a 
new, comprehensive approach to educating the 
handicapped was needed. 

A C6opW9tN4 V0ntur0 

The California State I>epartment of Education first 
began looking at the problem in 1970. By 1971, the 
development of a comprehensive plan for special 
education had become a priority of the State foard of 
Education. The Apartment staff developed questions 
that were answered at 12 regional meetings by parents, 
teachers* school administrators, agency representatives 
and handicapped persons. Other interested persons also 
were given an opportunity to comment. 

Public suggestions were received through hearings 
sponsored by the Council for Exceptional Children and 
the State Commission on Special Education. Twenty 
drafts later, on Jan. 10, 4974, the Master Plan was 
adopted by the State Board of Education 

Goals of th0 Master Plan 

The basic premise of both the Master Plan and the 
federal liw is that each child is entitled to an equal 
opportunity for education. Although few have argued 
with this noble goal, in practice many children have not 
had equal educational opponunities. The U.S. Office of 
Education ( USOE) estimates that about half of the nearly 
8 million handicapped children in the United! States 
between ages 3 and 2 1 are receiving less than an adequate 
education. Nearly 1 million are receiving no education at 
all. In California* children in many schools are on waiting 
lists for special education because of insufficient funds to 
accommodate all children who qualify. 

To correct this inequity, four goals were adopud in ihc 
Master P!an: 

• Public education in California must seek out 
individuals with exceptional needs and provide 
ihem an education appropriate to their needs. 

• Public education must work cooperatively with 
other public . and private agencies lo assure 
appropriate education for individuals with 
exceptional needs from the lime of their 
identification. 



• Public education must offer special assistance to 
exceptional individuuls in a setting which promotes 
maximum interaction with the general school 
population and which is appropriate to the needs of 
both. 

• The most important goal of special education is to 
provide individually tailored programs which 
reduce or eliminate the handicapping effects of 
disabilities on exceptional c^hildren. 

Goa/ /; Finding Thos& Who NBBd H^/p 

The first god, seeking out individuals, is being 
accomplished in two ways: ^ 

• Through a statewide public awareness program, 
known as Search and, Serve. 

• Through the training of regular teadhers to spot 
learning handicaps in the classrroom. 

Search and Serve is an effort to identify all children 
from birth through age 21 who are handicapped. The 
goal is to reach all handicapped children, including those 
already being served, to ensure that each handicapped 
child is receiving the most appropriate kind of helpl 
Search and Serve enlists the aid of physicians, the media 
(press, radio and television), ^ service -^anch^youth"' 
organization^, state and locial agencies, school districts, 
parents and citizens in an effort to locate these children. 
The census started operating in seven pilot areas in 
California in mid- 1976 and was expanded statewide in 
October 1977. 

Goaf II: Public and Privata Cooperation 

The second goai establishing cooperative 
relationships with public and private agencies, ensures 
that all avenues of suppon are available to help a. 
handicapped child. The State of California operates 
seven regional centers and six state schools that provide 
diagnostic services or residential treatment to children 
with severe handicaps. These are sui)plemented by other 
specialized services from the Department of Health, the 
Department of Rebabilitation and California Youth 
Authority. In some instances, private schools may be able 
to provide services more efficiently than a local school. 

Goal III: Max/mum intaraction 

The third goai that of providing '*maximum 
interaction with the general school population.*" does not 
mean chat all handicapped children will be returned to 
regular classrooms. The statement maximum 
interaction^' \s defined as the amount of integn^iion that is 
''appropriate to the needs of both'' handicapped and 
general schoolchildren. The most appropriate setting for 
a severely emotionaJly disturbed child may be a self- 
contained school that provides minimum interaction 
with regular schoolchildren. A child with a moderate 
cmotiortal problem, however, may be able to function 
well in an. integrated class at a public school. This child 
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would probably hav^ contact with regular children on the 
playground, in the bus and in'the cafeteria. 

GoMt IV: fndMduMfi£§d BducMtion 

The fourth goal is to proi'ide an individualized 
education program for each handicapped child. When a 
child is identified as having special needs, h^ or she is 
referred lo a school appraisal team which cooperatively 
fleets the combination of services that best meets the 
child's needs. The team consists of teachers, special 
eaucation professionals, the school principal or another 
adtninistrator and the parents. 

Just as a doctor writes a prescription to help remedy a 
physical ailment, the team writes a prescriptive 
educational plan to helplolve the child's difHculties at 
school. Emphasis at all times is on designing a program to 
fit the individual child's needs. This is a big change from 
the traditional approach in which programs were first 
designed and then children were assigned to a 
predetermined program and available slots. 

Removing Labals 

The .Master Plan eliminates the need to brand children 
with labeU such as ''educable mentally retarded" or 
''severely ehiotionally disturbed." Instead, pupils with 
special education needs are designated as "^individuals 
with exceptional needs.*! Four broad categories were 
^established primarily for transitional purposes. They are 
communicatively handicapped, physically handicapped, 
learning handicapped and severely handicapped. 

Old funding formulas required that a child be labeled 
before the district could receive extra money for 
educating that child. The new system enables districts to 
receive funds for each ''child with special needs" without 
burdening each child with a label. In addition to the 
psychological advantages, this new approach recognises 
that a child's educational needs may be different from his 
or her handicap. A child with a communication 
handicap, for example, may receive more benefit from a 
program^ for the learning handicapped than from a 
program that is strictly for deaf children. 

SESRs and RLAs 

The fragmentation of the old system created problems 
of overlapping responsibilities among the state, county 
superintendents of schools and local school districts. 
Such duplications were not only inefficient, they diluted 
accountability. In addition a maze of state regulations 
proliferated along with each o( the M categorical 
programs. These inhibited innovations and made 
demai^ds that were sometimes inappropriate to local 
Situations. ^ 

To correct these problems, a new organizational unit. 
Special Education Services Region (SESR), was created. 
The SESR can be a single school district, a combination 
of school districts, several school districts joining with a 
county supcrmiendent or two or more county 



superintendents. Each SESR writes a lHal 
comprehensive plan for special education, which tailors 
ttie requirements of the Master Plan to the needs of the 
local area. The local comprehensive plan provides greater' 
local control over educational decisions than was 
available through previous special education programs. 
A key part of each local comprehensive plan ihcludes: 

• Special classes and centers. 

• Designated instruction and services.. 

• Program specialists. 

• Resource specialist programs. 

• Nonpublic schools. 

• State special schools. 

The resource specialist program is a totally new 
service, while the others are modifications of services 
already available to California children. 

The Responsible Local Agency (RLA) is the district or 
county superintendent office which is administratively 
and fiscally responsible for implementation of the 
comprehensive plan in the SESR. 

Special Classes and Centers 

Special classes and centers, major ingredients of the 
Master Plan, offer instruction for most of the school day 
to children whose needs cannot be met in regular classes* 
Before the Master Plan, special classes were organized 
accordin to handicap, e.g«, classes for the blind, 
mentally ".tarded and emotionally disturbed and centers 
for the orthopedically handicapped and deaf. 

Under the l^aster Plan, classes and centers are 
organized according to educationaj needs. An 
elementary special class, for example, might include a 
small number of children who are easily distractible. 
Their problems may be due to different causes, such as 
behavior or neurological disorders, but their educational 
needs are the same. 



Who Is Eligible for Special Ed? 

Children from birth through age 21 become 
I eligible for special education services once they are 
I determined to be individuals with exceptional 
] needs. Such - children, according to state 
j ''emulations, exhibit one of the following problems: . 

• A demonstrated physical, intellectual or \ 
serious emotional handicap. 

• A specified behavior, learning or language 

I disorder requiring special instruction or ' 
i services beyond that provided by modification ' 
I of the regular school program. 

I This definition excludes children whose 

I problems stem from cultural or language 

I differences. (The federal taw allows each state some 

{ discretion in its definition of "handicapped.*') ' 

! 




The Muter Plan also enables each local area, U^rough 
its comprehensive plan« to determine the number of 
children in each^ilass; however, the average class size 
must not exceed 10 cMldren. 

D«signat«d Instruction 

Another new program created by the Master Plan is 
called designated instruction and services (DIS). The 
services, luch as speech therapy, are considered 
""designated** because they are specific and not usually 
taught in a regular or special class program. The services 
include teaching skills, such as mobility training for the 
blinds and performing corrective services, such as 
counseling and physical therapy. Some of the DIS 
programs were available before th^ Master Plan became 
a reality, but the new system offers a wide range of 
services. 

Children in regular ^nd special classes are eligible ^or 
any combination of services that they need. ^ 

Program Specialists 

If the resource specialist, DiS and special class 
programs operated independently, the old problems of 
overlap and duplication might recur. 

In order to provide instructional leadership and 
coordinate services; a new position— the program 
specialist*- was created to coordinate services and also 
prqvide "^residential expertise"* for the resource specialist, ' 
special education teacher, school psychologist or clinical 
service professional. He or she must have advanced 
training in at least one of the following broad 
<^ areas: physicaUy handicapped, learning handicapped, 
•communicatively handicapped, servereiy handicapped, 
preschool handicapped or career*vocational 
development. Program specialists have the following 
duties: • . 

• Coordinating the curriculum of special day classes. 

• Implementing inscrvice training programs. 

• Developing innovative \eaching methods. 
^ • Assessing program effectiveness. 

• Participating in educational research. 

Rasourca Spacialist Programs 

The resource specialist program is designed to help 
children who spend a majority of the day in regular 
classes. The resource specialist .has a variety of a 
responsibilities that t^l three roles: 'teacher, consultant 
and coordinator. TKe relative importance the specialist 
attaches to each off these roles is determined by the local 
comprehensive plan. 

Resource specialists also provide a range of 
coordinator and consultative services. These include: 

• Providing diagnostic testing to determine how to 
help the child learn. 

• Developing instructional materials and 



demonstrj>ttng teaching techniques to the classroom 
teacher. ' ^' r 

Coordinating ail special education services for each 
^child ih the school.^ 

• Coordinating recommendations in the child's 
educational pSfin with parents and teacher. 

• Assessing pupil progress, revising the education 
plan and referring children who afe not making 
adequate progress for more intensive assessment. 

Each resource specialist must have a special education 
teaching credential and at least three year;s* successful , 
teaching experience. The . teacher must also have 
advanced training in special education. 

Resource specialists who concentrate on instruction 
a^re permitted to te^ch up to 24 students, individually and 
in small groups. Instruction can be given directly by the 
resource specialist or by an aide under the specialist's 
supervision. j 

Placing Childran in Spacial Programs 

Children are placed in special education programs only 
after parental consent is obtained and a careful 
assessment procedure has been completed. The end resuh 
is an individual educational plan that sets goals and 
prescribes educational services to help the child meet 
those goals. 

The placement process may include seven major steps:' 

, 1. Referral and referral analysis. 

2. Parent notification. 

3. Information gathering. 

4. School Appraisal Team (SAT) and assessment by 
Educational Assessment Services (EAS). 

5. Individualized education program (lEP). 

6. Enrollment in special programs. 

7. Ongoing evaluation of pupil progress. 

Step 1— Referral. Children can be referred by anyone 
famtliar with their needs, including the parent, the 
teactjer, a physician, an agency that has worked with the 
child or the child himself or herself. The child can be 
referred to the nearest school, to the school district office 
or to the county office of education. Search coordinators 
assure that all referrals are received and properly 
assigned. 

Step 2—NorifIcu n of Parents. After the child is 
referred, thcjrarents arc contacted for written permission 
' to assess the child. The parents are told that they h^ve the 
right to obtain an independent assessment and a right to 
participle in the develo^^ment of their child's individual 
pia'fTTh^are also notified about due procesn hearings, 
least restrictive educational environment, cor fidentiality 
and protections in assessment. The nocification must be 
cleariy writtea in language parents understand— not in 
educsftional Jargon. ITthe parents do not speak English, 
the Notification must be in their native language. If the 
parents are blind or deaf, special provisions must be 
made so they can participa^te. 
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Sitp 3«-T1mi Scliool GttlMrt Information. Next« 
Khool personnel gather information about the child's 
background and abiliiies. Sevjpral diagnostic tests may be 
conducted and othei* general information is compiled in 
areas that affect 'the child's performance in school. This 
information includes: 

• A school history: the educational progress, sr^'ns 
taken to assist the child in areas of difficulty aAd e 
results of such assistance. 

• The relationship of tne teacher and classmates to the 
child^ 

• Appraisal of cultural or language differences that 
may affect school performance. 

a Health status, including recent hearing and vision 
tests. 

a Assessment of career and vocational aptitudes for 
each secondary seudent. 

Step 4<-»S«hool Appraisal Team .(SAT) and 
Educational Assaasmcnt Strvice (EAS). The SAT is a 
group of persons at the school site who meet with the 
parents to consider the needs of the child and recommend 
the combination of services that will help him or her 
sucqeed in school. The team also writes nhe child's 



educational plan according to the needs of' the child. 
C;riain persons, however, are required to attend all SAT 
meetings. 

Each SAT is chaired by the school principal or an 
administrator designated by the principal! The meeting is 
attew^^ed by the special education teachen or specialists 
who can heip the child and by the child*s parenu or a 
representative sent by the parents. Otl^ who sometimes 
attend SAT meetings are: the regttkr teacher or' 
counselor when he or she is giveq responiibilities in the 
child's education plan; any specialist, p ychologist or 
nurse who has conducted an assessnien tha.t will be 
discussed at the meeting; the pyj^l whe i hi or she is 
capable of benefiting from the dscussion atid any other 
penon whose competence is needed dUe^he nature and 
extent of the pupil's disability. 

The SAT considers ttie y^cWKTs ^ rengths and 
weaknesses and weighs the folloWffl^SRcement options: 

Returning the child to the regular classroom with 
chani;es in the program (no direct special education 
services). 

• Returning the child to the regular classroom with 
program chahges and with a scheduled review of the 
chUd^s continuing progress. 




Emotionally 
Disturbed 
Children 

D 

Can Be Mainstreamed 




The plump, brunette 5th grader worked c uietly 
at her desk and later shared a book with a 
classmate. To look at Ellen, one would hardly 
suspect that she had attended a special school for 
the severely emotionally disturbed. And yet, on this 
warm June day near thfs end of Santa Monica^s 
school year, Ellen appeared to be a model student. 

It wasa*t always this way. 

Just on$ year earlier, Ellen was "^easily 
distracted** and had ''about a lO-seccnd attention 
span," according to those who knew her. She 
attended a private school for the severely 
emotionally disturbed and then progressed to a 
special day class at Roosevelt Elementary School in 
Sania Monica. Bv January of 1977, Ellen had 
'"graduated" to a regular. fifth-^grade class with help 
from a resource specialist. 

**Because of her behavior problems/ Ellen was 
several years behind in math," says Marilyn Hfrsch, 



the resource specialist.- As a result, Ellen's 
individual education plan called for spending 1 Vz 
hours each day in the resource room. The goal »vas 
not only to improve Ellen's math skills but to teach 
her to work independently. 

don't object to having handicapped children in 
the classroom,*" says Sheila Fields, Ellen's fltth'* 
grade teacher. "^But I think they need outside help. 
It can be a strain on children to be in class all day. 
They need a time out to get more individual 
attention,*" she explains. 

Ellen now takes turns, raises .her hand, 
contributes to a discussion and takes part in a class 
play.. 

This last accomplishment alone is a measure of 
her progress. One year earlier. Ellen was removed 
from a summer school play because she could not 
vjt her turn. 
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• Assigning the child to a regular class for most of the 
day, supplemented by help from the resource 
specialist program. 

a Assigning the child to a regular class for most of the 
day with help from DIS. 

• Assigning the/<hild to temporary short-term 
instruction in home or hospital. 

If more diagnostic information is needed or if special 
class placement is indicated, the child is refersd to the 
Educational Assessment Service (EAS). ^ 

The Educational Assessment Service (EAS) is a team 
of specialists that is available to assess children with more 
intensive needs. Each SESR must have at least one full- 
time EAS containing specialists representu^g the fields of 
health, psychology, social work, speech, language, 
hearing and special education. In addition to assessing 
the children, the specialists help to formulate each child*s 
educational plan. 

The EAS meeting is chaired by a nrogram specialist or 
Ihe special education administrator. The meeting is 
atterW<d by special education teachers or specialists; 
relevant^embers of the assessment service; and the 
parent, para^t representative or child advocate. Regular 
classroom teachers, the child and other qualified persons 
are expected to attend when they can benefit or add 
materially to the discussion. 

Extensive information is compiled for consideration at 
the EAS meeting. It may include: 

• A description of the child's disability expressed in 
functional i^"-*?*^. 

• An evalu; the child*s behavior, thinking 
ability ani .s. ination compared to children of 
similar age and -cultural background. 

• A history of the child's physical development (at 
what age hr ui rhe »tarted walking, talking, etc.). 

• The child's health status, including hearing and 
vision test. 

• An observation oi' the child's ability t6 function at 
home, V. school and in a diagnostic class. 

• An assessment of career and vocational aptitudes 
for secondary pupils. 

When a health problem exists that affects the child's 
education, the assessment service obtains a description of 
the pupifs physical, emotional or neurological problem 
Trom a licensed physician or surgeon. 

Based on the assessment results and the information 
gathered, the EAS makes a placement recommendauon. 
Ail the options available to the SAT^are still available 
(regular class, resource specialist, designated services). In 
addition, EAS can: 

• Recommend placement in a special class or center. 

• Recommend placement in a special class with 
designated instruction and service. 

• Refer the child to the state schools for the deaf, blind 
or neurologically handicapped for more intensive 
diagnosis or placement in the state school's 
instructional program. 



• Recommend placement in a nonpublic, 
nonsectarian school or agency. 

Step 5— Individualhtd Edueition Program (lEP). 
Each child placed in a special education program receives 
an individualized education program. The program or 
plan describes the pupiKs present levels of achievement 
and sets long-range goals and annual objectives for 
improvement. The periodic objectives are then broken 
down into short-term objectives for a teacher's lesson 
.plans and curriculum. 

Goals may be set in basic skills— reading, 
computation, writing and speaking. They may also beset 
for body coordination, health and hj^ene, self-concept, 
adjuaiifnent to school and cpmmunUyTphysical edueition 
and recreation, and for vodatiomid and career 
development. Some children may need self-help goals. A 
child may have a self-help goal of learning to dress 
himself or herself. A short-term objective to accomplish 
that goal could be basic skills such as learning to lie ^^noes, 
zip pants and button shirts. 

In addition to goals and objectives, the educational 
plan must specify impartial criteria for measuring\ 
whether each objective has been met. The plan must also ^ 
list the type of placement, when services are to begin and 
the anticipated amount of time the child will heed to 
spend in each program or service. If a child Jji^ special 
class or nonpublic school is expected to transfer to a 
regular class, the educational plan should contain 
methods for the transition. 

Step 6— Enrollment in Special Program. No child 
may be enrolled in a special education program without 
written permissipn from the parent. 

Step 7«-Ongoing Evaluation of Pupil 
Progress. Each child enrolled in a special education 
program must be reviewed by the SAT or EAS at least , 
once a year. At that time, the child's educational plan can 
be modified by Joint agreement of the group. The parent 
can also request a review by the EAS any time he or she 
feels the child is not making adequate progress. 

Rights of Parents and Students 

Under the Master Plan, parents of exceptional 
children have important new right*. As previously noted, 
parents may participate in descinping their child's 
educational orogram, and they can approve or veto 
testing and ^.acement in special education. 

In addition to these rights, parents and studerts have 
the right to appeal decisions on any of the following 
issues: identification of the student as an individual with 
exceptional needs; assessment of the student; 
implementation of the educational plan, and the demah 
placement, transfer or termination of special service to a 
student. 

The procedures for appeal arc :>pe!led out in state law: 

• The parent or student requests a hearing panel. The 
RLA director or his designee must meet intormally 
with the person to discuss the concern. The parent 




has the right to examine any material in the child's 
file and to make copies at nominal expense. The 
' RLA director may authorijze m^di^citions to the 
child's educational plan lo ^tiifytrie parent, {{tht ' 
tweeting fails to resolve itheorobtem, a fair hearing 
panel must be formed. 

• The Fair Hearing Panel is composed of three 
impartial persons who are knowledgeable about the 
handicaps in question. The panel members may not 
be employees of the schoof district^ county school 
system or of the 3cSR.^ Employees of private 
schools are also disqualified if the school is being 
considered for the student's placement. The parents 
select one panel member, ijhe school district seWcts 
another and the two panelists select the third. If the 
panelists cannot agree, th^ choice is made by the 
county superintendent If t|ie superintendent is part 
of the hearing, he asks jan administrator from 
another school district to .hiake the selection. 

• Either party can appeal the decision of the Fair / 
Hearing Panel to the California state / 
superintendent of public instruction. The parents / 
and local agency may file oral or written appeals at a / 
hearing before the sute| superintendent or his 
designee. After the hearipg, the person who has 
heard the case must send a written decision with 
reasons to both the local agency and the parent. / 

• Both parties have the righ^ to appeal to a civil court. 

Paying for the Master Plan i 

The switch from categorical programs to the Master 
Plan is accompanied by increases in state special 
education allowances. The increases will compensate for 
increased program costs and Inflation over the last 10 
years since the categorical formulas were set. They will | 
also be necessary to accommodate the increased number i 
of eli^ble children who will be served. 1 

Legislation allocates a specific amount of money for 1 
each special class, each resour(;e specialist program and \ 
each hour of DIS. Funds are allocated on a per pupil \ 
basis: \ ^ 

• For nonpublic school services. 

• For iiientification, assessment and instructional \ 
planning. 

• For management and support services, including \ 
adtninistrative services, program evaluation, staff \ 
cfevelopment, instructional equipment and 
materials. 

[jor special transponation services. 

x.t addition to determining the formulas for allocating 
funds' for Master Plan implementation, AB 1250 
instructs the state superintendent of public instruction to 
develop a proposal to provide fun^ds '*on an equalization 
basis for capital outlay, including the removal of 
architectural barriers for individuals with exceptional 
needs.*" The superintendent's proposal will help school 



'districts comply 'w|th the federal Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, which requires schools to make their (Programs 
accessible to liaridicapped persons/ ' 

Evamation Requirements 

Each SESR must evaluate the effectiveness of its 
Master Plan program in an annual report submitted to 
the state superintendent of public instruction. The state 
superintendent, in turn, will make a report to the State 
Board of Education, the Legislature and the governor. 
Each local report must contain: / 

• Costs of the Master Plan. / 

• Piipil performance. / 

• Number of pupils served by instructional setting 
(compared with the previous year). 

' • Changes in the placement of pupils to the least 
restrictive setting. / 

• Amount of parental involvehient. 

• Extent of staff development. 

• Degree to which services are provided. 

• Degree of interagency coordination. 

• Extent that program objectives are met in terms of 
parent, pupil, teacher * and administrator 
satisfaction. 

Local agencies must also tabulate the number of 
exceptional children by race and ethnic group for the 
Master Plan categories: physically, communicatively; 
severely and learning handicapped. 




Here's What DIS Means 

Designated instru^ion and services (DIS) are 
available to pupils in both regular and special 
classes in the following areas: 

• Language, speech and hearing. 

• Audiological services. 
i • Visually handicapped. 

• Orientation and mobility. 

• Home and hospital ^instruction. ^ 

• Physical, occupational or other authorized 
therapy. 

• Supplemental instruction and services. 

• Adaptive physical education. 

• Driver training instruction. 

• Services in career preparation, work study 
\ and occupational training. 

• Psychological services. 

• School social work. 

• Vision therapy. 

\ • Specially designed physical education. 

\ ■ " ' ' 
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Six State Schools Provide Specialized Services 



California iK^as six residential schools to serve 
children whose^ needs are so specialized that they 
cannot be met by the local school district. They 
serve the blind, the deaf and the neurologically^ 
handicapped. Serving California residents ages 3toi^ 
2 1 years free of charge, the schools are supported by 
the state as a specialized part of the public school 
system. 

All six schools will continue to serve the same 
functions under the Master Plan. In fact, they have 
been involving parents and implementing 
individualized education plans— key ingredients of 
the Master Plan— for some time. 

Their goal: to give special training or therapy to 
minimize the effects of the handicaps and to enable 
children to returr to their local schools as quickly as 
possible. ""^ 

California %choolfor the Blind in Berkeley { K-8) 
serves blind, deaf-blind and multihandicapped 



children. The elementary program is emphasized. 
Priority is given to the mastery of communication 
and mobility skills. 

California Schools for ihe Dedfin Berkeley and 
Riverside ( K- 1 2) serve deaf and multihandicappped 
children (except deaf-blind). Priority is given to 
secondary students who need a comprehensive 
prograrn and to elementary children whose needs 
cannot be met by the local school. 

California Diagnostic Schools for the 
Neurologically Handicapped ^re situated in San 
Francisco, Fresno and Los Angeles. They serve 
learning disabled, autistic and emotionally 
disturbed children. Parent and child receive meals 
and lodging at the school during a five*day 
evaluation period. The results are discussed with 
the parents and local school officials, and a joint 
decision is reached regarding the most appropriate 
placement for the child. 



' In addition to the annual, reports; the state 
superintendent must order program and fiscal reviews to 
be conducted in Master Plan schools. 

The Calffornia State Department of Education is 
expected to contract for^jndependent evaluations of the 
program that measure long-range improvement of 
academic and nonacademic skills; satisfaction of parents, 
pupils, teachers and administrators; program 
effectiveness; and. im^frovement of professional skills 
among school staff. 

interaction for the Handfcapped 

One of the* Master Plan's primary goals is to end the 
traditional isolation of handicapped students. AB 1250 
e.x presses this goal hs a ''program which promotes 
maximum mteraction with the general school population 
in a manner which is appropriate to the needs of both.*' 
The federal Education tor All Handicapped Children Act 
expresses the same philosophy by saying that 
handicapped children should be educated in the least 
restrictive environment appropriate to their needs. 

Many people fear that ''maximum interaction"* and 
'Meast restrictive educational environment*" mean that 
severely handicapped children will be "dumped" on 
teachers already struggling to serve the needs of 25 to 30 
other children. This is not the intent of either law, since 
such a situation would not be appropriate to the needs of 
either handicapped or nonhandicapped children. 

Instead, educators say regular class participaiioh is 
intended for children who can generally function m the 
regular class but who need special help for par: of the day 
from a resoiiK^e specialist or DIS teacher. Although the 
regular teacher hSrrhr^hild for most o^ the day, a highly 



trained specialist is available to work with the child on the 
child's greatest needs. 

A number of California schools have been piloting the 
Master P|an since 1974. In these districts, some children 
have been moved 'from special to regular, classes. 
Significantly, however, many who have been assigned to 
the resource specialist program were already enrolled in* 
regular classes. Instead of adding to the burden of the 
regular teacher, the resource specialist program often 
brings help to students who traditionally have required 
much of the.classroom teacher^ attention. ^ 

Although ''placing^handicapped children jn regular - 
classes can be Successful, it is siidom' easy. Directors in 
seVeral pilot programs have iound that trailing and . 
additional help must be provided to the regular teacher if 
regular class placejnent for the handicapped is to be a 
success. Such training, however, should not be limited to 
tl'ie teacher: even the youngest nonspecial education 
students can be helped to understand and welcome a 
handicapped child to the classroom. 

Education from Cradle to Adulthood 

The Master Plan supports the concept of early 
childhood education by requiring that special education 
services be provided to certain children by age 3 and by 
encouraging educational agencies to provide help to even 
younger children. 

RLAs must serve children between the ages of 3 and 4 
years - 9 months who need intensive special education 
services. Such children are eligible for special classes, . 
state schools, nonpublic schools and designated 
instruction. 

.At the option of the local agency and wuh the approval 



/ 
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of the State Board <^^Ed\ication, programs also may be 
offered for children below age 3 who are profoundly 
handicapped or whose physical, emotional or intellectual 
development is seriously delayed. 

Children above 4 years 9 months are eligible for 
kindergarten and tht full ranj^e of special education 
services. 

The preschool and infant programs fill the public 
schooling ga^ for children who need therapy and 
educational services before kindergarten age. The 
rationale for early special education is that the effects of a 
handicap can be minimized by reaching a child at a 
younger age. For example, it is important for deaf 
children to learn to communicate at the same age that 
mosj. other children begin talking and understanding 
words. Children learn language when very young at a 
faster rate than at any other time in their lives, (f deaf 
children do not receive special help during these critical 
early years, they start school several years behind in 
vocabulary. Catching up is extremely difficult because 
the time for rapid language learning has passed. Similar 
principles of development apply to other physical and 
mental abilities. 

Just as the special needs of preschoolers are 
recognized, the Master Plan accommodates students 



who need special services beyond age 18. Assembly Bill 
I2S0 req4jires SESRs to serve I9tu21 year-olds who meet 
the following two criteria: 

• They were enrolled or eligible for special education 
before their 19th birthday. 

• They have not completed their prescribed education 
program. 

By serving preschool, schooNaged and postschooU 
aged individuals, the Master Plan provides exceptional 
individuals with the maximum opportunity to receive a 
meaningful public education. 

Ingredients of the Local Plan 

Procedures to carry out each of the Master Plan's 
provisions^-from individualized education to the 
appeals process — must be spelled out in each local 
comprehensiv^ plan. In addition to the key provisions 
previously described, the comprehensive plan must: 

• Provide for development of a special education 
curriculum. 

• Specify how the superintendent of each 
participating district will be involved in the policy 




Propanng Childrerr 
For an 

^Exceptional Classmate 
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With adequate, preparation aj^d the right 
perspective; childrerv can be warm and 
understanding rather than hostile and cruel to an 
exception^^l chilu in the regular classroom. In 
Piease Know^ Me as I Am: A Guide to Heiping^ 
,ChUdren Understand the Child with Special Needs^ 
Margaret deary suggests the follmving activities: 

• Give children a frustrating experience to 
simulate , a handicap, such as wearing a 
blindfold, writing while loo)cing.in a mirror or 
watching a movie with thesound turned off at 
intervals^ 

• Stage role«play situations that portray a child 
who is different as being teased: have 
participants discuss their feelings. m 

• Take field trips to centers that scrvc^' 



handicapped children. 
^ Teach children a handicapped skill, such as 
walking on crutches, reading braille or using a, 
wheelchair. 

• Have a guest spealcer who is haitdicapped 
come to class. 

• Prepare a •^earning box'* with such self-help 
devices as a hearing aid, aivanificial limb, a 
braille ruler, a weighted spoon and literature 
or newpaper clippings on the subject. 
Invite a teacher or specialist who works with 
handicapped children to taik to the class or 
lead a discussion. 

• Suggest that a child take a friend to the 
resource room so non hand! capped children 
can find out what it is 4ike, 
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instructional Goals of Speciai Education 



The major instructional goals of special 
education are similar to those of general education. 
They are: 

• Communication skills — to assist pupils in 
acquiring and using, to th6 extent of their 
capacity, the basic communication skills 
which will benefit the individual and society. 

• Information-^^io assist pupils in learning how 
to obtain and use information. 

• Physical dex'elopment-^io assist pupils in 
developing physically to the extent of their 
abilities. 

• Personal values-^io assist pupils in reaching 
and maintaining their mental and emotional 
potential and to establish* acceptable moral 
and ethical standards. 

• Occupational preparation — to assist pupils in . 



preparing for careers, ranging from working 
at home to full-time employment. 

• Problem 5o/v/>if— to assist pupils in solving 
problems inherent to living in a complex and 
changing world. 

• Social values — to assist the total education 
community in accepting the responsibility for 
preparing itself for maximum acceptance of 
children with a wider range of individual 
differences than may have been present during 
the past few years. The result will be that 
normal pupils will have greater understanding 
of individual differences and all persons will 
be better prepared to live in a world of infinite 
variety, 

• Development of, intellectual potential'-^io 
assist and prontote the intellectual 
development of all exceptional individuals. 



and decision^making process. 

• Specify how each district special education 
administrator will coordinate administration within 
the SESR. 

• Describe how psychological and health services will 
be provided. 

• Provide opportunities for physical education. 

• Provide for individualized career and vocational 
development, with emphasis on vocational training 
at the secondary level. 

• Provide for seeking out all individuals with 
exceptional needs from birth through age 21 who 
live in the area served by the plan, including 
preschool and other children not enrolled in school 
programs. 

• Provide for continuing staff development for 
regular and special education teachers, 
administrators, volunteers ?ind other staff. 

CommunitY Advisory Committee 

Each SESR must establish a community advisory 
committee to assist in the development of the local 
comprehensive plan and provide advice a,nd support to 
the administration. Parents must compose a majority of 
the committee, including parents of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children. The committee must also 
include special education students, regular and special 
education teachers, other school personnel, 
representatives of other public and private agencies and 



pereons interested in the needs of exceptional individuals. 

Each local comprehensive plan must specify the 
selection procedure for committee members and the 
duties of the committee. In addition to advising the RLA 
in the development of the plan, the committee should 
encourage public involvement in the plan's development, 
assist in parent education and help review programs. 

Staff Training 

A smooth and successful transition to the Master Plan 
depends on adequate inservice training for all persons 
involved in the implementation: regular and special 
education teachers, paraprofessionals, principals, 
parents and the specialists who participate in the SAT 
and EAS. 

Assembly Bill 1250 requires the training of school 
personnel to identify pupils with exLjptional needs. 
Parent education is the responsibility of community 
advisory committees (CACs), which are discussed later in 
this report. 

Inservice training for all instructional staff should be 
designed and implemented by a group that includes 
classroom teachers, the principal and other school 
employees. Classroom teachers should constitute a 
majority of the group. The training should include a 
diversity of activities, and it should be regularly 
scheduled during the year. The content should be 
evaluated and modified on a continuing basis. 
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APPENDIX B 
GLOSSARY 



Glossary of S^pecial Education Initials and Terms 
Area Resource Teacher (ART) 

A special education teacher with advanced training who advises special class, 
resource specialist and DIS teachers; coordinates curricula; and helps to 
administer the special education programs, generally, 

Commun Icatively Handicapped (CH) 

A new reporting classification which includes deaf, deaf and blind, severely 
hard of hearing, .severely language hand ic?&pped , aphasic, and language and 
speech handicapped* 

Community Advisor^y Committee (CAC) 

A group of parents, community members, and school st&ff that responds to 
the concerns of parents, serves as an advocate in assuring the best special 
education program for children aftd assists in parent education. It advises 
the district in the development, implementation and evaluation of the cccnpre- 
henslve plan. 

Comprehensive Pjan for Special Education (CPSE) 

'^The^ local district plan for special education that describes how the district 
will provide better and more coordinated services to individaals with excep-^ 
tional needs through the Master Plan. 

Designated Instruction and Services (DIS) 

Designated Instruction and Services are provided by certificated and non- 
certificated Specialists and are of a specific nature not usually taught by 
regular class, special class or resource specialist teachers. The services 
are made available to exceptional children on the basis of individual need. 

Due Process 

Procedures which ^protect parent and pupil rights and a«r^"e their active 
participation in placements and in planning Individual eaucational programs. 

Educational Assessment Service (EAS) 

The second level of assessment service operated on a district-wide basis 
for individuals with more intensive needs. A team of specialists design 
written instructional plans and may recommend placements away from the pupiM 
heme school in a disgnostic class, a special class or center, or in state 
or nonpubl ic school programs. 

Individualized Education Program (lEP) 

A plan that describes the child^s current abilities, sets annual goa.ls 
and learning objectives, and describes the educational services needed 
to meet these goals and objectives. 
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individuals With Exceptional Needs 



The term used In the Master Plan for children who require special instruction 
and services because their educational naeds cannot be met by regular 
classroom teachers with modification of the regular program, and who will 
benefit from special instruction and/or services. The term 'Mndividuais with 
exceptional needs" has four subclassi f ications to be used only for data 
collecting and reporting purposes. They are as follows: 

(1) Learning Handicapped (LH). 

(2) Communicatively Handicapped (CH) . 
(3.) Physically Handicapped (PH). 

(4) Severely Handicapped (SH), 

Learning Development Class (LDC ) 

San Juan's term for a special day class that offers instruction to students 
for a majority of the school day on a self-contained or partially integrated 
basis.. Experienced special education teachers develop specific skills 
appropriate to each student's individual needs and prepare students for 
successful integration and possible return to regular classes. 

Learning Handicapped (LH) 

A new reporting classification which includes the classifications of 
educationally retarded, learning disabi I ities, and behavior disorders. 

Least Restrictive Environment 

A legal requirement that individuals w ith. except iona I needs be educated 
alongside nonhand i capped peers to the maximum extent* "appropriate to their 
needs. All special education programs promote maximum interaction with the 
regular school program when it is both beneficial to that pupil and to pupils 
in the regular classroom. 

Management I nformatioiV System (M I S) 

A ccmputerized system designed to collect; store, and retrieve information 
necessary for the analysis and evaluation of special education program, 

Master Plan 

The California Master Plan for Special Education, approved in 1974, established 
aj comprehens i ve system for delivering special education" serv ices to exceptional 
cnildren. Under the provisions of Assembly Bill 1250, the Master Plan is 
being implemented statewide. 

Physically Handicapped (PH) 

A new reporting cl ass i f icat ion wh ich includes the former classifications 
of blind and part ia My seeing, orthoped ica I I v handicapped, drug dependency, 
pregnancy, and other health impairments- 
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Responsible Local Agency (RLA) 

The school district or off ice of The county superintendent of schools 
designated in the local Comprehensive Plan for Special Education as the 
agent responsible for coord I nation of the plan. Seventeen responsible local 
agencies (RLAs) are currently implementing local plans for special education 

Resource Specialist Program (RSP) 

Instructional planning. Individual and small group instruction, tutorial 
assistance and other services are provided to individuals with exceptional 
needs frcm regular classrooms by a teacher with advanced training in special 
education. Assistance to teachers in regular classrooms is also provided 
through this program. ""^^ 

Resource Specialist Teacher 

A teacher with advanced training in special education serves a ^. ite school 
as a resource to regular teachers with exceptional students in their class- 
rooms, serves, as a member of the School . Apprai sa I Teami and works directly 
with students with exceptional needs. The students served by the resource 
specialist are able to take part In thje regular program for the majority 
of the school day. 

School Appraisal Team (SAT) 

A local school team which includes the school principal or other adminis- 
trator, teachers or specialists who can help the student, the parents and 
others as necessary. The SAT group determines the educational needs^ and the 
individualized education program for students who will receive services, 
in the r^^^ource specialist program and/or from designated instruction and 
serv ices. 

Severely Handicapped (SH) ^ 

A new reporting classification which Includes the classifications of 
developmenta I ly handicapped, tra inab I e menta II y retarded, autistic, and 
seriously emotionally disturbed. 

Special Education 

rVograms or services designed to meet the special educational ■requirements 
of individuals with exceptional needs. 
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APPENDIX C 
EVALUATION 

. GUIDE TO SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Local plans for the continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of special education 
pi«ograms shall be dev.eloped and shall include both state and local components. 

The state program evaluation ccmnonent shall Include procedures for gathering the 
following types of informatior and for submitting ar.nual reports. 

I. Descriptive data about program implementation and outcomes 

a. Staff deployment by position and pupil handicap classification 
6. Prof essiona kdevelopment needs 

c. Pupil performance 

d. Placement of pupils in l^ast restrictive environments 

e. Degree to which services i«dentified in Individualized education programs 
are provided 

^- Parent, pupil, teacher and administrator satisfaction with services 
and process provided 

2. Statistical data 

a. Pupils by classification and age 

b. Placements of pupils and program transfers (February to February) 

c. Racial and ethnic distributions 

3. Fiscal Information 

a. Program costs 

b. Services provided, time and cost 

The local program evaluation component shall include specifications about the 
additional types of Information listed below. 

4. Annual evaluation plan for local management needs 

a. Identification of responsible evaluator(s) 

b. Data collection forms and procedures with timelines 

c. Data analysis and aggregation 

d. Data reporting and dissemination timelines 

e. Budget for evaluation 

f . Revisions to annual evaluation plan 

5. Participation of Involved persons in the evaluation process (specify activiti 
and extent of involvement) ^ 

a* Regular and special education teachers 

b. Regular and special education administrators 

c. Other schooi staff 

d. Parents 

6» An evaluation of staff development programs by participating school personnel 
(with the aid of outside personnel as necessary) 

a. Pt-ocedures for evaluation and modification on a continuing basis 

b, TImel ine 

7. Participation of the specialized area program spec ia I i 5t(s) in assessing 
program effectiveness 

a. Identify program(5) 

b. Methods or procedures for evaluation 
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Evaluation in AB 1250. 



Th« following excerpts from Assembly Bill No. 1250 (1977) include most of the 
references to program evalua'Mon. 



56301(1) - 



56330(k) - 



56332(b,2) - 



56332.5(e) - 



56335(b) - 



56350 - 



56351 - 



Continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of these special^ 
oducation programs by the responsible local agency shall b.e 
made to insure the highest qua I it^edi^ational offerings. ^ 

(Local comprehensive plans shall ...) 

Include a state program evaluation component and procedures 
as set forth In Article 4 (commencing with Section 56350) 
of this chapter, and a local program evaluation component 
which shall provide for the annua I -eva luation cf the program. 
Recular and special education teachers, administrators, 
other school staff, and parents shall participate "i n the local 
program evaluation process. 

(Supportive components In plan shall include ...) 
Management and support services including program evaluation 
and staff development programs as defined by the board. 

(Staff development programs shall ...) . . . ' 

Be evaluated and modified on a continuing basis by participating 
school personnel with the aid of outside personnel as necessary." 

The program"spe"cia'l ist shai'T.. .assess program effectiveness 
In, the programs for individuals with exceptional needs. 
The program specialist shall also participate in each school's 
staff development, research program development and innovation 
of special metho^ds and approaches. 

Each responsible local agency shall submit to the super- 
intendent at least annually a report in a form and manner 
prescribed by the superintendent. Such reports shall include 
that information necessary for the superintendent to carry . 
out his or her responsibilities described in SecTion 56351 
and such other statistical data, program descriptions, and 
fiscal information as the superintendent mav require 

In accordance with a program evaluation olan adopted pursuant 
to subdivision (e) of Section 563J0, the superintendent 
shall submit to the board, the Legislature, and the Governor, 
an annual evaluation of the special education programs 
implemented under this chapter. This evaluation shall: ... 

(c) Include, but not be limited to: 

(I) Descriptive i nf or-mat ion , including but not ! incited to: 

(A) Program costs. 

(B) Pupils by classifications. 

(C) Placement of pupil in least restrictive environments. 

(D) Pupils transferred. 

(E-) Racial and ethnic distribution. 
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(2> Program implementation and outcane data, Including 
but not I imited to: ■ 

(A) Pupil performance.^ i 

(B) Placement of pupils in least restrictive environments 
. (C) Degree to which services identified in individual- 
ized education programs are provided. 

> 1 (D) Parent, pupM, teacher and administrator satis- 
^ i faction with services and process provided, 
(d) in, addition, the superintendent shall conduct special, 
In^epth studies of particular Issues as identified 
""In; the annual program evaluation plan submitted to the 
board pursuant to subdivision (e) of Section 56310. 

56552 - The annua h reports required under Sections 56350 and 56351 

shall also Identify the numbers of, individuals with exceptional 
needs, their racial and ethnic data, and the special education 
programs provided In the following classifications: 

X (a) Communicatively handicapped. . 

(b) Physically handicapped. 

(c) Learning handicapped. 

(d) Severely handicapped, 

56360(g) - For management and support services, the sum of seventy-five 
dollars ($75) per pup i I enrolled in special education services 
Including public and ^nonpub I ic school services under this 
chapter, which shall be budgeted for administrative services, 
program evaluation, staff development services, and instruc-. 
tlonal equipment and materials. 

The independent evaluation section, 56355, "Is not Included In the sections quoted 
above as It is not a local evaluation plan component. 

Program and fiscal reviews are distinct from evaluation requirements, 

56354 - The superintendent shall provide for onsite program and fiscal 

reviews of the imp lementation of p lans .approved under this 
chapter. In performing such reviews anJ audits, the super- 
intendent may utilize the services of persons outside of the 
department chosen for their knowledge of special education 
programs. Each responsible local agency shall receive at 
least one review during the period of approval of its local 
comprehensive plan for special education. 
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DISTRICT: bPECIAL EfRICATIOM GOALS 
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• Servt;> ill I bpecJnl oducatlon studunis— 
criteria to; 

- Identify those with exceptlonol 

nedcJs 

- Place In appropriate program 
" Place In leas^ restrictive 

environment • 



\ 



\lmprovo Instruct I ona I programs 
\ - Pfoyrain managemont of services' 
\ Including 01 S 

Achievement of lEPs 



Pranore district goals 

- MAth 

- Writing 

- Oisclpl Ine 

- tduc^it londl options 



A COMPARISON OP' EVALUATION INTCRESTS ^ 
STATE: AB 1250 EVALUATION 



STUDENTS WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS 

- Classification of pupils 

- Raclal/eflmlc distribution 

- Program settings 

- Placement In least restrictive 
environment 

J 

INSTRUCTION AND SFRVICES * 



Deg^ee to which services Identified In 
IEPq are being Implemented 

Pupil performance (object, achieve.) 
Pupil attitudes toward self, sc»k>oI, 
others, Interpersonal relationships 

Administrator 4 pupil satisfaction with 
services and process provided 



FEDERAL: P,L. 91-142 EVALUATION 



- Are the Intended beneficiaries being 
served? 

- Definition/criteria / 

- Where are. services being g*lven? 

- Program settings 

- Appropriateness 

- Least restrictive? 



What services are being provided? 
- lEP (Intensity, juration of 
services, personnel) 



\ 



Expand teacher Inserylce and 
parent educaMon 

- Toachor/paref)t satisfaction 



TEACHER INSL'RVICE & PARENT EDtlCAT ION 

- Improvement of professional skills 

- Parental Involvement 

- Toacher/pareni satisfaction with services 
and process provided ' « 



Staff training ? 
Mee'nlng law (duo procejss, prop of 
- Effect (client satisfaction) 



lEP) 



• Evaluate personnel 



• Program administration 



80 



ERIC 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



- Program costs 

- Classrocm characteristics (staff-pupil 
ratios, class composition) 



81 



AdmlnlstraMon ' ^^^^ 

- interagency coordination 

- Data collection and aggregation 
Consequences of implementation 

- Admlnlstratlve^tlme, col. bargain) 
*• Financial (adm. costs vs. direct 

serv Ices) 

- Participants (attitudes of non- 
handicapped toward handicapped) 

- Problems (change over time) 



CalifproU Itatt Dti^irtMnr of Kducatioa 
Offict of St^fcial I4ije«tija 
roi« m-QOV (2/79). 



specie eoucATioN pupli count and 

6TAFP DATA. FtlNUAM 1979 



County _- Pi irric t Cod( t 




7 4 



N«ii« of KU 



San Juan Unified School DIstrIc 

SECTION Is PUPtL COUNT IT HANDICAPPING CONdItIONS. INSTltUaiONAL SETTINGS AND SERVICES 



A|« Croiip: 
(Circit Appropriitt Nuwbcr) 



2 



( 3- } yctri) 
( 6-17 years) 
(18-21 y««rs) 



tional 
• ec c i ngt 


Service'** 


Line 
number 


Couunicat ivcly 
t^andicapped 


Phyi Lcally 
uaiidicapptd 


L(<arning 
handicapped 


Severe ly 
hindic^pped . 




DEA 
(1) 


DBL 

(2) 


ItOil 
(3) 


APH 

(4) 


LAS 
(5) 


BLI 

(6J 


PS 

(7> 


ORT 
(B) 


fH 
(9) 


DDH 
(10) 


OHl 
(11) 


LO 
(12) 


(11) 


ao 

(U) 


THK 
(15) 


(16^ 


Uii 
(17) 


( iH) 


total 
(.19) 


CUil wlch 
OlS 


* Ocheir Servictt 
» RS, KPE 


01 


I 





2 


4 


148, 




^ — 






• 




i 














158 


^ OthiTT S€rvic«a 
- RS, RPE 


at 


1 






















1 












1 


7 


Ncttd Add* \ 
S i> r V i ci^ s 


0) ^ 






































0 


Ittourct 

Sptcialitc 

Progrtm 

(KSP) 


Only }{SP 


04 
















* 








1 










- 




1 


♦ Oihier S^^rvJcet 
< KS. RPE 


03 
























3 


• 








■ 




3 


* Otiier S^rvlcdt 
- RS, Krii 


06 









/ • 






























0 


N.!«a Add*li 
S e r V i c * * 


07 






























t 








0 


Spccui 
tnc ludini 

CI 

(SO 


Only SC 


06 


4 




3 


9 


3 














3 




1 * 


8 




5 


1 


36 


* Other Serv' . i 

♦ RS, RH£ 


1 






3 j 1 


1 






3 








7 






0 




4 




28 


♦ Other S^K - «i 

'Heed AJd*^! ■ 
Services 


to 









1 


























^ 1 




2 


1 1 






































0 


Jto(n«.* or 
Hoipical 
Infi c ruct ton 
(llHl) 


Unly lIMi 


12 






















1 
















1 

1 


♦ Or her S»irvicoi 

♦ KS, RPK 


n 








































t Otht;r ServicRff 
- RS, HPE 








































Need Add* L 
Si-r V irtri 


1) 








































llonpubl 1 c 
Scnool 

H4tttr fUn 

(NPS) 


Odiy MPS 


16 








































^ Other Secvicef 
♦ KS, KPE 


17 






































■ 


♦ Other Servicei 
- MS, R^E 


ta 














1 
























{ 

< 




Need Add'l 
S V 1 c tf * 


19 










1 



























* R5 Rcacdial Spcisch 
RPE « Rcaedt«| Phytictl Lducacioa 
♦ - and 



I 5 



8 15 152 



18 



CO > 

o 

CO 



14 



2 236 



CitAiforiii* Stitf D«p«r{Mac of Cautiition 
Oflkca of Sptcial Iducaitioa 
ror«-m-^0 (2/79) 



SreCUL EDUCATION PUPIL COUNT ANO 
StArP DATA. V^BfttiAftY 1979 





»^ Diitr 


tct 


Code 


3 


4 


6 


7 


4 


4 


7 



Niat of KlA 



San Juan Unified School District 



A|« Croup: 
(CircU Approprtitt Nunbtr) 



1 ( 3- S ytart) 

Cl? ( 6-1? years) 
3 (16-21 years) 



SeCTI0N I: PUPIL COUNT SY HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS, INSTRUaiONAt SETTINGS AND SERVICES 



Inat rue-* 
(ionai 
acttinga 


Servicee* 


Lin« 
nuttber 


CowDunicat Lvtiy 
handicapped 


Physically 
handicapped 


Learning 
hand icappcd 


Severely 
hand icd.'tpcd . 


focal 
(19) 


DEA 
(I) 


DSL 
(2) 


HON 
(3) 


APH 

(4) 


LAS 
(3) 


BLI 

(6) 


PS 
(7) 


ORT 


PH 
(9) 


DOH 
(10) 


OHI 
(11) 


LD 
( 12) 


EK 

(11) 


BD 


THH 


SklD 


Ull 
I 1 ' 1 


AJT 
Mm) 


Rtf.ular 

Class uic^ 
DIS 


» Ocher Services 
» RS, RPE 


01 


1 




4 


12 


718 


1 


4 


40 






342 


53 


1 




1 


1 






1 ,171 


» Other Services 
- RS, RPE - 


02 


5 




2 




5 


4 


5 








29 


98 




27 




2 


16 




19' 


Need Add'l 
S <» r V 1 c «• s 


0) 
















i 






4 


8 




2 










18 


ttiourca 
Sptcial lac 
Progran 

(RSP) 


Only RSP 


04 






1 
1 




1 5 




1 


' 4 






9 


1208 


1 


22 






1 




1 ,261 


* Other Services 
t HS. RPC 


OS 






L 




20 


1 


1 


5 






14 


277 




1 










321 


^ Other Servicca 
- RS, RPE 


06 














... J_. 


2 






1 


104 




1 0 










1 l{ 


Niieii AUd'l 
S »• r V I c f u 


07 
















1 








Q 
V 














1 0 


Sptcial 
Cla^s 
Inc ludini 
Incegrac t J 
C I Jista 
(SO 


.) 

Only SC 


08* 


*< 




4 




1 n 
1 u 






5 






1 

1 




1 o 
1 / 


' 20 


i ^ 


1 6 


1 A 


1 


518 


^ Other Services 
♦ RS, RPE 


09 








7 


1 u 




2 


1 O 






* 1 'K 
1 3 


'yew 




q 


92 




1 3 




476 


♦ Other Services 

• ^^'^ 


' 10 


1 






1 








4 


■ ' ' ' 




2 


yj 1 


3 


7 


1 


A 


1 3 




107 


NoL'vi AJd'l 
S»' r V 1 c e 1 


1 1 
















1 








1 




2 










1 0 


llo(..<; Qf 
Hospic al 
lusc rucr ion 
) 


Only WHl 


12 


1 














3 




1 


57 


2 




1 




1 






66 


^ Ochur Services 
» KS^ HPK 


13 




















6 


2 














Q 
O 


♦ Other :>e(vices 
- RS, _KP€ 






1 












1 






1 






1 










4 


Nued AdJ*l 
S i» r V J c f n 


IS 






































0 


Nonpubi ic 

School 

Under 

Nasctr Plan 

(NPS) 


Onl^ NPS 


16 
























2 




1 




5 






8 


» Other Serv i cet 
* RS, Rk'E 


17_ 






































0 


► Oihur Services 
- RS^ RPE 


IS 
























1 




2 










3 


— « 


Ne«d Add' I 


19 
























1 














1 


• « . $p,.ch 55 1 39 70 781 6 14 85 q 1 475 2365 

RPE " Remedial Phyaical Cducacion 


51 




107 


36 


77 


1 


4,265 



C30 
O 




and 
noC 



85 



86 



Caltforpiii SiCatu Dvpartatat of KduciCioa 
0(fic« of S(>aci«l SducaCloa 
For* 794-000 (2//9) * 



SPECIAL eoUCATIQH PUPIL COUNT AMD 
STAFF DATA. FEBKUAAV 1979 



Agt Croup: 
(Circla Appropriate Hurber) 

NO tunning under age 3 



7 



Nana of KLA 



San Juan ul^lfied School District 




CONDITIONS, INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS AND SERVICES 



00 



ERIC 



Inat ruc- 
cionil 
aucc in^s 






CoBounicatively 

handicapped 


Phyaicil ly 
hand i Clipped 


Learning 

h and icappcd 




Scv 
hand 1 


crely 




focal 


Survicei^ 


Line 

lumber 


(1) 


n HI 
(2) 


llUll 

(3) 


urn 

(O 


LAS 
(5) 


BLI 

(6) 


PS 
(7) 


CRT 
(8) 


PM 
(9) 


DDH 
(10) 


OHI 
(11) 


LO 
(12) 


EK 
(13) 


80 
(14) 


TMK 

/ ■ c \ 

( iSl 


SEd 
( 16 1 


Ui 

/ 1 1 \ 
( 1 / 1 


I 1 i 


Class with 
OlS 


• Oiher Services 

♦ RS, HPC 


01 










6 






2 






19 
















97 


• Ochor Services 
- RS. RPe 


02 






1 








1 








9 


34 




3 


1 
1 




Z 


1 
1 




tlocd Add' I 
S v' r V i L !• s 


0} 






















1 
















1 
1 


- 


Only RSP 


04 
















1 ,1 ■ ■ 






1 


26 














27 


ftaiourcc 
Sp#G ial iac 
Pro^ran 

(RSP) 


* Other S<rvicei 

* KS. KPt 


Oi 
















3 








8 


• 














^ Oclicr Siirvices 
- RS. RPE 


06 
























9 
















Add* I 
S I* r V I L* 1' i 


07 








































Sp<c ial 
Classi 
Inc lulling 

C I j« iei 


Ui»ly SO 


US 


1 






2 








4 








6 


^ ■ ■ 


' 1 






1 1 




9R 


* Othi!r Services 

• RS, RPE 


09 


4 






3 




■ 


1 


3 






4 


10 


4 








V 

J 


1 
1 


70 


* Other Services 


10 


1 






















5 






4 


9 


j 





13 


(SO 


Niied A JJ * I 


n 




























1 










1 
1 




Onlv IliU 


12 






















5 
















5 ' 


lloHv' or 
H Jsp 1 1 a 1 
I tiA I rue ( ion 
UWW ) 


» 1) til or licfvicci 


1) 








































» Ocner bervic«s 
- Rli^ Ri»K. 


i^ 
























1 














1 

L 


rkod AflJ' I 
S«*r V 1 1 1' s 


i^ 








































Nonpub I IC 

School 

UnJor 


Onlv HPS 










































t Oihi^r Services 
♦ Hi, kl'F; 


_l_7 








































Maicer PUn 

(Nrs) 


<• Other Siirviccs 
- _HS, RPE 


18 






































Jli-ed Add'l 
S »• r V » c if -1 


14 






































• RS ^ Rcaed 
♦ • and 


^al Physical SducaC 


ion 


6 




i 


5- 


6 


2 


12 


0 


0 


3B 


99 


4 


4 


42 


2 


17 


2 


240 



i 



88 



Califcrnia Seaec D«parcmene of Education 
Office of Special Education 
Form 794-000 (2/79) 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PUPIL COUNT AND 
STAFF DATA, FEBRUAAY 1979 



County 


- District 


Code 


3 


4 


6 


7- 


4 


4 


7 



Nane of RLA 



San Juan Unified School District 



SECTION II: REPORT OF UNSERVED INDIVIDUALS." 



C3te:nrv' of handicao 


Line 
number 


Aces 3-5 

• • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(I) 


Aees 6*17 

(2) 


As«s 18-21 

(3) 


Trt P A \ 

i w w a i 

(i) 


Pregnane oinors 


01 








0 


Drug deoendent minors 


02 








0 


Lansuaze and soeech 


03 










Other heal th-icoaired 


04 








0 


Partially seeing 


05 








0 


Learning disabilicv (EH) 


06 








0 


Severely hard of hearing 


' 07 








0 


Severe language handicap, 
including aohasic 


08 








0 


Orthppedieally handicapped 


09 








0 


Educacionallv retarded (EMR) 


10 








0 


Behavior disorders (EH) - 


11 








0 


Deaf 


12 








0 


Blind 


13 








0 


Trainable mentallv retarded 


U 








. 0 


Seriously emotionally 
disturbed (EH) 


15 








0 


Developaenta 1 1 y handicaooed 


16 








0 


Autistic 


17 








0 


Deaf-bl ind 


IS 




- i 


0 


TOTAL 


19 






i ^ 


0 



82 



8!) 



SftCIAL kUUCATlUN TUf II. COUNT AND 
STAFF UATAi FCBHUAKY 1979 



County " piiirlct Cmlc 



NAMtt uf Kt.A 



' 4 



[ 



San Juan Unified School District 



secriuH lilt' FLOW or sptciu kiducatiom rums ihwern Ftaitum i, itn and ^^bkuamy i, 1979 



TOTALS 1,619 |,75l 

Total Setved Previous Year 4,720 

Total SorvGiJ This Year 4,741 

To+al Students Out . 2,520 

Total Nciw Students ' 2,541 



1 .275 



85 



ti 



,260 



660 



^S. - TO 
FkiM 


t ina 

Ml lull V ( 


Heuulur c'laaii 
with UlS 

<\) 


icauurca 
apvcialiac 
pruiiraa 

(RSH) 
(2) 


Spt-'ciul claaa 
' includinn 
iiiteKfCad 
claaaaa 

(SO 


lluaiu or 
hoapiical 
inatruGCion 

(Hill.) 
(4) 


Nonpublic 
achuola under 
■aater plan 

(Nt>S) 


Regular 
claai 

(6) 


Craduation/ 
dropout /death 
(7) 


Tranatcr 

out of LEA 
(H) 


Ri'gulur class viih 
DIS 


1 


636 


83 


44 


4 


3 


511 


307 


153 


Htffiourcs apacialiii 
prui^raM 


2 


73 


975) 


) 

69 


9 


1 

a 


262 


80 


• 

137 


S|jc'cial claai 
incluJiiiK inte- 
grated claaats 


1 


73 


104 


809 


4 


1 


119 


49 


121 . 


llutao or hoapical 
III lit ruci ion 
(HHI) 


A 


4 


0 


e 
5 


c 


a 




1 
1 


1 
1 


Nunpublic achoots 
unJor H.istcr Plan 
(UPS) 


i 


2 


1 


3 




2 ' 


2 


5 


6 


Nvw tiudcfita 




831 


582 


3.45 


66 


4 


313 


218 


182 


Stuiiunti who wer« 
prt'viuiisly in 
k(iv'cial educmion 


7 














\ 

1 





600 



91 



m 



CO 

-1^ 



ERIC 



Uliiuv tit S|««iCij| K4ucatian 



WtClKL kDUCATION fUPU COUNT AND 
STAyr UATA. rebHUMAY 1479 



Coun ty - Ot»irtct CuJ tj 



MitBd of HIA 



7 



San Juan Unified School 'Mstrlct 



SCCTIOM l¥: MUM»E* or fEMSONNCl. KHfLO¥W IM l«»7»-79 




Per <*>ni»»* L 



1, U Hier Jut/cou»ull in^; ce«i4:ht?ri 



4, Pty chaioiltil 



5 , Si:|t»i)l tociJl worki?r » 



f>^g"P »f long! i bt?ra| > i>n» 



9, S |)e iich ptUhii l«>&j_iL>_ 
10 » Tcachiir 



12^^ Wor K ycntiy ' '^^^i^ *- 



Physicjt eJtiC4Hon tc^chen 



16 > Su^ur VI aori 



13.8 



0 



.5 



5.0 



10.5 



33.6 



22^.0 



0 
2.0 



12.8 



0 



2.0 



2.0 



•♦Includes 5.2 FTE Summer school classes 
^.^Transcribers 2.0 

Readers 2.0 

Special Ed Dr. Training .5 

Note Takers/ I nterp. 3.0 

Mobility .5 

Directors .75 

Program Specialists 3.0 

Area Resource Teachers 10.0 

Dept. Chair (Speech) 1.0 

Media Special Ists 3.5 

Evaluation Special I st 1.0 

Clerical 15.1 

42.35 



93 



I 



• 



^California Stata Oa|>'artM«nt' of^ducation 
Ofliea «( Special Cduvatien 
r»na m-000 (?/7f ) 



mCIAL COUCATtON PUP'L CC;!»T AND 
RArr OATA, rElMUARY 1979 



Cewncy 




•triet 


Coida 


3 


4 


6 


'1 ' 


4 


7 



S?in Juan Unl f led. SchopI District 



ncrzo9« V: rnoPEiisioNAL DcveLOP>£NT mecos. 1979-80 



>v Artaa of iraining 
>c nttdtd 

\^ 

Cactforiti of \^ 
^ttionntl CO >w 
rtCfiv* triininf N 




V 

9 

V 

u 
0 

« 

0 

c 


s 

9 

% 

Qi 

f| 
C ' 
0 

, u 
\ 9 
- W 

« 


0 

s 

0 
• 

W IN 
V 

a 

M lb 


1 

il 

9 

IP 

•■■85 

» n 

IS 


s 

W 

w C 

0 

« > 

<j e 
•J t) 


^ IT 


• M 

- I« 

2 


■ 

1 

59 
> 

w 

V 

m 

1 

1 

> 

;V ka 
/ 0 %t 

w c 

fti 9 


>^ 
0 

M 

n 

6 

'S 

u « 
■ • c 

^ w 

S S 


• 

^ 

!• 
& 

0 

a 

e 
t) 

. m 1 

9 m 

•d V 

«t 

9 «i 


u 

4 

w 

• e 

e 0 
0 — 

M 4 

• U 

lil 


• 

- 9 u 
e 

M c 

n e 

Ob ^ 

— > . 

g 

M > 

e 

#1 

e w 

U AC 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 




(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(!2> 


titular eUii ttaehtri 


01 


100 


300 




100 














100 100 


Spfcial elait ttaehtri 


03 




139 


139 


139 




139 






139 


139 


139^ 




Rtsouret roofc 4taehtri 


03 




77 


77 


77 




77 






77 


77 


77 




leincrinc/eonauUini ttaehtri 


04 


9 


9 


9 


' 9- 










9 


9 






flofit*hoipitaI ttaehtri 


05\ 




5 




3 










1 






3 


fhyiieal tdueation ttaehtri 


06 


10' 


10 




10 


















Vocational tdueation ttaehtri 


07 


























Ttaehtr aidt 


08 




200 








• 










Too ■ 




Work atudT co'odinators 


09 • 








5 


• 












5 




fttertation chtraoiit v 


10 
























e 


Oeeupational thtrapiitf 




























Spttch patholotiita 


12 




36 


^6 


36 










36 


36 






Au4>^toKiscs 


13 


























• 

Diagnoitic itaff 


U 


*• 




















r 




Fa?ehoIoti>t3 


IS 


20 




20 


20 




20 






20 


20 






tehool loeiaT vorktri 


16 


























Ftrtnti of ha^d^^pDtd childrtr. 


17 






1060 


000 


1000 


lOQO 


1000- 




IQOO 


1000 


!00 


loop 


Surroittts 


18 


























Yoluntttri 


19 


























Itarint offietts 


20 


























Suptnri lorg 


21 






!0 






10 






1.0 


10 


!0 


10 


Advioiitratort 


22 






10 


60 


' 50 


60 






10 


10 




90 


Kur iti 


23 








4 
















Other noninstruc: ionil icaff 



























/ 



TOTALS 



39 779 




ERIC 



85 



1463 1050 1306 iOOO 
94 



m .540 1337 



California ttatt Dapartaaoi of I^HCacion 
f^lfico of Sptcial Cducatioo 



I 



!ottfit» Diatrict Coda 



Mast of tU 



sreci/a iducation pupil count and 

STAfP DATA» rEIRU|IY 1979 



San Juan Unified School District 



milON vis ETHNIC UPUSENTATKKf OP PUPILI 



Eihnic 
lapratanta* 

lion 

|oriaa of . 


Lina 
nus- 
bar 


A«ari.caQ 

In^f'.an or-?"^ 
Alaskaa 
Mativt 

IP 


Aaian or 

Pacific 

lalandar 

(2) 




Hack, not 
• of Hlaptnic 
origin 


Hlapanie 

(S) 


Uhit«, not 
of Hiapanle 
eri|ln 


Totala 

(» 


Covaunicalivafy 
handicapptd 


1 




37 


1 


31 


48 


\ 

t,030 


1.154 


Phyaically 
liandicappad 


2 


■ 5 


10 


1 


5 


14 


602 


637 


Laarnini 
handtcappad 


3 


.27 ' 


26 


5 


49 


106 


. 2.429 


2,642 


lavaraty x 

handlcapptd 


4 


3 


4 


1 


9 


' 20 


271 


308 


TOTALS 


5 


42 


* \ 77 


8 


94 


188 


4,352 


i 

4,74i: 



I 



I 
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APPENDIX 
CRITERIA 



* 




• 

* ' . ■ • . . ) 






■ • • i ' ■ • • 

SAN JUAN UNIFIiED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

i 

i ^ -Department of Speqial Education 

11 ■ 




V. 1 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
CRITERIA FOR SPEICAL EDUCATION SERVICES 



Not all students who experience difficulties in school 
need special ejducation for many times they can be helped 
through modifications of the regular school program. 
Only Individuals whose special education needs cannot be 
met by the regular classroom teacher with modification 
of the regular school program are eligible for special 
educat ion serv i ces . 

Criteria for determining eligibility for certain special 
education services have been developed by local regular 
and special educators and parents in response to t-he concerns 
of those taking part in placement meetings. These criteria 
will assist the Schoo I *Appra i sa I Team (SAT) or Educational 
Assessment Service (EAS) members to identify those students 
who qualify for special 'education service and to dismiss 
those students who no longer require spec i a I educat i on help. 
The results of assessments such as classroom observations, 
school records, medical reports, diagnostic testing and 
Information from parents are used to determine eligibility 
as well as the most appropriate educational placement and 
service for each student. 

San Juan has recognized the need for practical criteria ^ 
which could be applied throughout the district in identifying 
students with special education needs. In the absence of 
state guidel ines .for i den t i f i ca t i on of special education 
students, San Juan (and other Master Plan RLAs) began efforts 
to draft acceotable criteria in the spring of 1978. The 
1978-79 San Juan criteria have been further revised and expanded 
for district usft in 1979-80. Although state criteria guide- 
lines have yet to be adopted, current state drafts have been 
reviewed and Incorporated in +he development of the San Juan 
cr i ter t a . 

Criteria have been developed for most services which are ^ 
now being provided for special education students. Criteria 
for the remaining services including learning development 
classes and DIS services for physically handicapped students 
wilt be developed during the 1979-80 school year. Your 
special education management staff or area resource teachers 
can be of assistance if you have questions regarding the 
eligibility or exit criteria. 
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CRITERIA GUIDE 

Prog ram/Hand i cap . 

Resource Specialist Program: 

• Lea rn ing Handicapped 

• Commun i catively Handl capped 
Learning Development Class: 

• Learning Handicapped 

• Commun icatively Handicapped 

• Severely Handicapped 
Designated Instruction and Services 

• Language and Speech 

• Adaptive Physical Education 

• Counse I i ng 



Suggestions for Modification of 
the Regular School Program: 

• Intermediate and High School 

• Elementary 
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Criteria" FOR SERVICES! Learning IIanoi capped . 

' ^ ' i-^ikiA fnr services to the- 

students .tth exceptional "s i 1° 1 f lean t disabilities 

laarnlng handicapped * {^'Vj^.^^nJ;!'*! .ay be placed In 

'oll'ir-t^e'^ril-tnrJurrlcrp^:^:.- depending upo .tent 

and severity of their needs. 

...rrMPMT IM .Prn ■ AL I ST PROGRAM 

riearni ng Hand icapped ) 

Fi iqibi I It y Criteria • 

. student IS eligible for P ' "Ts^T/Elsr t n'f re;orcr ^rei i a^^f ^ 

met 



A. 



B. 



...Hications nave ^v;^ 

been u nsuccesstu i . vouyyo^^ 
Cr i ter I a Handbook: ) 



t^r I xei 1 a, • ^ 

The student has achievement lags that are related to a 
JuablMty tn two of the following areas. 

I . Read 1 ng Recogni t ion 
2 Reading Comprehension 
3* Mathematics Reasoning 
A .Mathematics Calculation 
Spel I i ng 

Written Expression 
Oral Expression 
Listening Comprehension 



earning 



5 



8 



The first -^'-^-n'ar'eas'l-I are'sho^n ?y Ich i Uement°" 
areas, 1-4. Lags in a'^®^^ (, 25 standard deviations 

at or below the lOth P^^^^^^^^i^J^d upor chronological age 
below expected achievement, basea up 

or ab i I i ty ) . 

The second '<=h '^.^^ted'wSen ' a p"re-s = hoo I ' "tV gradl' 
In areas 5-8 are demonstrated when a p ^^^^^^ 

n:d:rt1s%'ve rH^lo" :xp^ed achievement level, 

llstrlpon Chronological ag« or ab.l.ty. 



(b) 



Ai 1 areas of 



the Wide -nge_.chlevementJest^..RAT.^-^.;^be^gW 



to 



all candidates. For areas ^'l' . , ^o further testing is 
room Observation agree ^see^, ' ' ^J3;pvat i on are inconclusive, 
required. If the ^RAT results and/crobse ^^^..^ the areas 

supplementary Illlll-^X^^^,!"'/' e ! I i ^^''^ "° 

of reading, mathematics ^"J/^'^^^P^' '1,^ ,5+ may be used to measure 
la.ples Chosen by the _ teacher or ' a st ^^y ^.^^^^^^.^ , 

rs^iTrP^ech^;^ f^l^mf^^^^^ - used to measure the 
achlevlmeSt lag in oral^x^ss^ and. 
(areas 7 and 8 ) . 
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C The reqdired observation of the student's academic pefformance 
In the regular classroom setting supports the "^•""^•^ «J^tcti 
aShieJement. (If the observed classroom P*'-^'-'"^;^^^'^?:^!'^'" 
with the results of standardized tests, supplementary tests 
should be administered.) ' ■ ^ 

0. The learning handicap of the student includes one or more of the 
followingdisabillties: 

1. Perceptual motor (auditory, visual or haptic processing) 

2. Seniory motor (fine or large muscle) • ^ 

3. Mem<'ry ( aud i tory , v 1 sua I , haptic) eei^n^ 

4. Thirking (association, conception and expression) 

5. Attention 

Inel Iqibi I I tv Criteria 

Students are not eligible for RSP service when they are:- 
• of preschool or kindergarten age. 

. In Grades 1-3 if only academic need is reading. ^ , . 

. ichievlng within the' i nst rue t i e na I range of the assigned class- 

room . 
Exl t Criteria 

A student shall be dismissed by the School Appraisal Team from the 
Se's::?re% eclalist Program if%he ^ tuden^ s educa 1 1 ona nee s^c^^ 
be met. by the regular classroom program, with modifications wnen 
app rop r late. 

Ref erra I to the EAS 

A student .sha I I be referred to the EAS: 

. for consideration for other special education services if he/she 
^^onrtritrs'In achievement lag in more '^^/^"Li" ?; 

and cannot function in the regular school program for a majority 

of the school day; or 
. when the student exhibits an unwillingness to P^r+'cipate in pro- 
gram af?er a designated trial period, established by the SAT; o. 
. when the student fails to attend the RSP at least 85^ of the time 
(15? absences) despite reasonable efforts by the resource special. 
1st teacher to foster improved attendance; or 
. when a studev r is not achieving the individualized educational 
program (lEF) objectives despite reasonable modifications by the 
resource specialist teacher. 
«h=„ , student's reported academic achievement is beiow grade level 
2 rdoe norleltTsP criteria for - '"^ !^ ^Ihe" N'r"' 

strated ability appears to be superior a ^^^f ,tion 

-^^^n^n-sUl^lcalni^c^e ^n^r- -anrrd^dL^^ I n . .et.een 



5 •. 



may, be made 
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pi^P cucMT IM I FARMING DEVELO P MENT CLA SS 
(Learning Handicapped) 



El |q lb I I i ty Criteria — • 

A student eligible for P ' '^'"'"It^'c last" (IdcT f o/lf.rnr ' 
fc%7pe: T.V> l".e' ^trSr?.°e'rol'S:tn: ^c^rtM^^^i/e. C.a 0, ere .et: 



^- ■ i^i;rrs-:i;t :Ut^rrcJ^:e;:St:%3rer::ci';^i::it^i2er;.e 

or ability) in two the following areas-. 



or ability) 

1 . Read I ng. Recognl tlon 

2. Reading Comprehension 

3. Mathematics Reasoning 

4. Mathematics Calculation 



ERIC 



AM areas of the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT m s be g ven 
to all candidates. Supp I ementary standa rd . zed tes ts w th know^ 
means .nd standard dev i at 1 on s s hou d be u sed to estab I . sh t he 
achievement lag in reading and -mathematics ' j .^t'e 

and/or classroom observation (see C below) are inconclusive 

B. The klndergart.n to grade six student^ls ^je-s below and the 
grade seven to ts^elve student is 3 years below, ^"^^ ^ , . 
Ich-levement level (based upon chrono I og i ca I age or ability; 
one or more of these additional areas: 
I . Spe I I i ng 

2. Written Expression 

3. Oral Expression 

4. Listening Comprehension 

A standardized test with known means and standard dev i at 1 ons must 
Se ised to measure the achievement lag In spelling. ^ ^^g':°^t.c 
tests and work samples chosen by the teacher or ^ peci a I . s ts may be 

Ts to measure achievement lag ' " ' f b^u sed o'.^e re 

tests used by speech and I anguage^therap, sts ^may^^ 

the ach i evement I ag in or a i express \ on an v j 

A third area may be taken from criteria A in place of the criteria 
B a reas . . 

;nr:^e-r:.lU^^^--;-t^^ 

be adm i n i ster ed . ) 

0. The leernlng handicap of the^student includes one or more of the 
f o I I ow i ng d i sab i I i t i es : 

, Perceptual motor, (auditory, visual or haptic processing) 

2. Sensory motor (fine or large muscle) 

T Memory (auditory, visual, haptic) _ 

I: Thinking (association, conception and expression) 

, 5 . Attent ion 
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CmA+tnna I / Be h av i p r / Soc I a I t=»rob I ems 



Cm^-Hnnw I /Be hav I or / :^QC la I rr^u ■ c-^. 

stud 0 .r.. socially ' 't^^fr I d::?I H ' is seMou^lJ -0^:- 

b.h.vior problems, but have not ' ' * I'^^tasr ( LOC ) for th. 

tU^rntir^a-^iarpld^t/trj^r ;"cade:?rUrto?:a= 'e Is so adversely 
i'?«t«'d that they meet .1 Iglbl I Ity criteria A, B ahd C. 

gducational Retardation 

Students who are educationally retarded, as determined by an assessment 
el h«!th and developmental history, cultural and language background,, 
and "aptlve behavior which support .■ndivi'dual test scores '"^'^atlng 
nSited'intellectual functioning .( IQ ^a"9«.-^^^:^^«" s ec a day 

standard deviations below the norm) may be placed in a special aay 
class (LDC) for the learning handicapped. 

Placement in Other Programs and/or Exit Criteria 

A studen.t shall be dismissed by the Educational Assessment Service 
frol the LOC/LH Program if the student can achieve ^aj . s^^^^'* " V 
the regular school program for the majority of t^^^ °° > 
Tne rvyu 7-4..-^^ +h« racource soecialist teacher 



7 +K« inr/iH Proaram if the student can achieve sati sracxor i i y m. 

hTr la' ' c'ho^l " t e majority of the schoo, day with- 

or without-the assistance of the resource specialist teacher. 

» EAS Rev i ew 

^. — ~— — ^ 
' A student's program placement sha! I be reviewed if: 

.••the student fails to attend the LDC P^^S^^^^J^ ' t^' 
time (15? absences), despite reasonable efforts by. the EAS to 
foster improved attendance; or 

. the student demonstrates an unw i I I i ngness to part i c i pate i n the 
recommended Progranf' desp ite reasonable efforts by the EAS 
adjust ^the program to meet the student's objections, or 

. the student is not achieving the lEP objectives despite reason- 
•able- modifications by the LDC teacher 
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Criteria for Services: Communicatively Handicapped 

placement in languag p/^pggch therapy" 

(Language Handjcapped) 

IS 

EMq lb i I I tv Or I ter ja. 

A student .ay be ^r.T^o'rherrprwie^'nreJl'^n ' 3^;:^?;"%^".- . 

a'. Students between 3-0 and 4-9 V"rs of age. sha 11 be 

:i;rripl:^arcr=Sr:rn:?lr^?br?);s%rt:r:;nls t^ai t^^ee <3, 
or more language and. speech needs exist. 

with the resource specialist program or special .lass 
• of the SAT/EAS finds either of the following: 

1. Four (4) or more error sounds, constituting an 
articulation need, and/or ■ 

2. Three (3) or more lanquage and speech needs. 

C, Students between 7 and ^ ■ years of age sha I I be e 1 jg • b ' e f or^ 

4sro^(ir=^^^^^^^^ 

performance: 



B. 



1, One or more error sounds, or 

2, One or more language needs. 

Exceptions t= the above =r . ter 1 a .ay occur if the SAT or EAS unanimously 

finds one or more of the following: 

A. The student Is severely handicapped. 

B The maturational level or motivational level suggests the student 
could make significant progress. 

and/or threatens soc 1 a I /emot i ona I well be . ng . 

Students enrolled in LDC classes i^.^^'^^L i ' clans' teacher 

rtre^?e:cSe^r^trSo^!:^lt?ir:Urt r:ree^=X/iangu^age spec 



a I I St 



or 
as an 



'advisor, as determined ty the EA3 
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Exit Criteria 

A student shall be dismissed from language, speech, and/or heating 
therapy when the SAT or EAS determines that one or more of the f-^i lowing 
exist; • ■ ' 

A. The conditions which qualified the student for eligibility have 
been remediated. 

♦ 

B. The judgment of the SAT or EAS is that the student is. not bene- 
fitting from continued special education services after all 

* approp r i atO' a I ternat i ves have been attempted. 

PLACEMENT IN LEARNING DEVELOPMENT CLASS 
(Severe Language Handicapped) 

El iqibi I i tv Cr iteri a ■ 

Students at the age of 3 years and until graduation from high school 
may be considered eligible f or -p I acement in the severe language handi- 
capped learning development class if the EAS finds that all of the 
following conditions exist: 

A. Language scores from tests in 2 or more of the following areas 
administered by a speec h/ I anguage specialist fall at least two 
or more standard deviations below the stud en t ' s intellectual 
ability as measured by a non-verbal test ( see .0_ be I ow ) : 

1. Phono°logy - articulation of speech sounds to form words 

2. ' Syntax - arrangement of words to form sentences 

3. Semantics' - interpreting the meffiing of words and sentences 

4. Morphology - use of word parts such as tenses, plurals, 

prefixes and suffixes 

8. Expressive language contains retrieval problems, delayed, semi- 
correc;J- and/or pragmatic difficulties, i.e.. Incomplete or 
inappropriate responses, to such a degree as to adversely affect 
listener response. 

C. Speech and language needs are judged by the EAS to: 

1. Be mbre severe than other learning needs," and 

2. Require more Intensive specialized instruction than can 

be offered in designated instruction and service: speech/ 
language therapy. 

0'. Non-verbal abilities are within the average range and are at 
least one standard deviation higher than verbal abilities as 
measured by Individually administered psychological tests. 

E. Language disability adversely affects educational performance. 
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Exceptional Placement 

An exception to these criteria may be made in the case of extremely^ 
young or seriously handicapped students who have difficulty completing 
language or intellectual assessments. In these cases, the assessment 
scoras may be replaced by observations indicating that language 
'functioning is sfgn i f 1 can 1 1 y depressed relative to mental age. 

Placement in Other Programs and/or Exit Criteria ^.j',., 

v.. - 

A Student whose language disability is primarily associated with 
hearing loss, suspected mental retardation, severe emotional distur- 
bance, b i t i ng ua I i sm , severe environmental dep r i vat i on , . or autism, ' 
Is usually better served where language needs are addressed as part 
of the total program rather than as the primary emphasis. 

A student shall be dismissed by the EAS from fhe LDC/CH/SL Program. 
If the student can achieve satisfactorily in theregular school 
program for the majority o.f the school day wIth--or without--the 
assistance of the resource specialist teacher or sspeech therapist. 
(At such a time the handicap classification may change.) 

EAS Review 

The EAS shal I review a student^s placement when: 

a. Qualifying conditions that were present at placement have been 
r emed 1 ated , 

b. Progress in language areas has not been accompanied by expected 
growth in academic areas despite program modification. 

c. Student has f a i I ed 'to. ma i n ta i n 85% attendance despite reasonable 
efforts by the EAS to fostef improved attendnace. 

d. The student's primary handicapping condition is found to be other 
than language and speech related and the needs of the child are 
found by the EAS to "be better served in an alternative program. 



AURALLY HANDICAPPED < 

Students between the ages of 18 months and 21 years are eligible 
for services to the communicatively handicapped when they demonstrate 
severe hearing impairments. The SAT or EAS may place them in one 
of the following district programs depend! ng upon the extent and 
severity of their needs. 
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■ PLACEMENT IN LEARN I N R DEVELOPMENT CLASS 

(Aura I I y Hand i capped ) : 

El la I b 1 1 1 tv Cr iter ia 

A student. is eligible for p'laeemenf.bY the EAS In the aura II y _ ha nd I capped 
^earntnrdeveTiiment cr.ss'when all of. the following are met:. 

A. The student h>s a Vearing loss In the better e^r o.f fro,^ 30 to 
. yo or more decibels ISO in the speech range.,, 

B. The student-s speech or language Is '"P^j,"^ ^'^'^ '"P''™"" 
presumably'ls associated with the hearing joss. 

C. The student's- hearing loss I nterf eres 'w 1 th progress In a regular 
c I ass room . ■ . ^ 

0. The student's hearing loss Is the primary handicap as . determ 1 ned 
by the EAS commi ttee, 

E ' The student's individual and educational '"^'^^^^ placement 

. in a learning development class for aurally handicapped. 

Placement in Oth er Proqi'ams 

The EAS may transfer a student to a more appropr I ate program if 

.either of the following apply: '-t-^ 

A Th« student's individual and educational needs no I ong er requ i re 

lerv^^es 1^ a Ipeiial class, for aurally handicapped for the 
, majority of the school day. 

;r^:rrrh^and!S:p;^nn-s-i"l ' 
may change. ) 

pi^ rcMCMT IM RESOURCE S PF^^IAIIST PROGRAM • 

(Severe Language or Aurally Handicapped) 

E I i q i b i I i tv Cr i ter i a 

interfere with placement in a ^®9u ar- class. ine s ^ 
exhibit academic, oral ^nd receptive '^nguage skills su ^^^^^^^ 

to function within the ' " = = ^ ' i v i t i es (The handicap 

and be able to handle regular classroom activities, 
c I ass'i f 1 cat Ion may or may not change.) 

Rftf arra I to the EAS 

A +Ko PA<; when the student is not achlev- 

teacher . 
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Criteria FOR vServ ices: ^Severely Handicapped 

^ PLACEMENT \U LEARN I NG OEV E LOPMENT CLASS 

(Seriously Emotionally Disturbed) ' 

El iqlJ&i I rtv Criteria . ^ ■ " 

Students shall be ellgibleMor special education service^ on the 
basis of a serious emotional disturbance when all of the /f o I I owi ng 
apply*: - . ■ _ ■ ■ 

A. \The serious -emotional disturbance l.s of such^everity as. 

to seriously affect the student's educat I ona I ..performance . , The term 
"educational perf orm^^nce" Includes task c'tfmp.l et I on , on-task , 
•' behavior, group participation, academic achievement, peer and 
teacher interaction. The adverse effect on educational per- 
formance" must be supported by two- or. more observa t l^on.s by a 
credentialed person who is not under the direct supervision ^ 
of the. school administration.-. » . . 

B. The student' exh i b i^ts over a long period of time and to _ 

• a. marked degree, one or more of t he ^f 6.1 I ow i ng cha racter i s 1 1 cs k 

1. An Inabi I ity to 'learn which cannot be explained by Intellectual, 
sensoryorhealthfactors. ' < 

2. An Inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
re I at i onsh 1 ps -w i th peers and teachers characterized by_ 
restricted contact and/or lack of appropriate and meaningf^ul^ 
commu n i ca t i on . . , 

3. .A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or dep ress J on and /or 
anxiety, including extreme I'ocial, emot I ona I . or intellectual 
w 1 thd rawa I . 

4. Inappropriate types of behavior or feePings under normal 
cl rcumstanc^s character i zed "by bizarre thT nk i n§^ ffatterns , 

as evidenced by verbal or physical actions or^severe distur- 
bance in behavior or affect under normal circumstances 
ev i denced by one or more of the" f o I I aw i ng : 

a. uncontrolled, violent phy s i ca I /verba 1 outbursts with^^ 
no apparent cause; 

b. extreme ritualistic/obsessive behavior; 

c. bizarre mannerisms and postures. 

5. ' A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated' ^ 
' w ! th ^persona I or school problems as manifasied by: 

"a. constant or prolonged display or psychosomatic symptoms; 

b. mai^kedly disturbing or u n rea 1 i s t i.c fears. 

• • 

•Or as defined In the Federal Code , Part 121 a. 5 (b) (8) 
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The serious emotional disturbance 
ba,^ed 'upon an evaluation by (I) a 
tialed'or Mcensed psychologist, 
must be supported by observat J ona 
or professional person who Is not 
of the school 
assessmen t . 
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shaH be determ t ned"1)y the EA^ 
psychiatrist, or (2) a creden- 
In either case., the evaluation 
I reports by a credentialed 
under the direct supervision 



I person wnu is "v • - . . L « u^s i +k 

administra.tlon and must be accompanied by a health 



D. 



v disturbed 
educat 1 on 



. «rv =e i! leSid most appropriate by the "ucationel Assessment 
Sarv Se including but not limited to placement n » Learning 
Devilop^ent Class'progr-am for Seriously .Emot i one I I y 0, sturbed 
Students . • 

Inel Igibi I Itv Criteria 

Students Who are socially maladjusted ""j'^,^ 1 °"^i^teS°" 

s-ocial Jule-s, (b) have demonstrated the ability to control ^J"^?^ 
:-bll iehavtor, and (c) showynimal signs of 4gitat,on, anx,ety or 
depression. .\.^ 



Ex i t Criteria or Placement in Other Programs 



ThA PAS shall transfer ^'student out of the learnind deve-l^pment cl 
I n the- regu I ar schoo 



a ss 



!y 



appropriately served 
the I atter case , the 
Such p I acemen ts sha I 
even though they may 



program ^or the student ' s : needs can be mo^^ 
in another special education program ^ 
handicap classification may or may not change).^ 

be iased upon the individual nee'ds ^^'^^ 
not meet the criteria for the recommended program. . 



at least 85? of 
efforts by the EAS 



EAS PTev i ew 

A student's program placement shall be reviewed- if 

. the student fails to attend the LOG Program 
the time .(1556 absences), despite reasonable 
>o foster improved attendance; or 

. the student demonstrates an *unw i I I i ng ness +%P^;:I' ^ ' J g^S 
the recommende.d program ^ esp i tereasonab I e efforts by the EAS 
to adjust the program to meet the student's objections. 

,f the present program placement -^--^^^^^ ^ ^.^''^Hr ^rog r^°' clnnot 
of attendance or unwillingness to participa ^ ' J"^ , ^ , ^ ^p. • 

be modified, a recommended = ' l^/^f ^^^P-^.^^^, ' p otllaS to 

velpped by the 'EAS and a member of ^'^^^^J^ ^^e -student's 

coordinate the recommended program with the staff of the 
school of residence or reg I s t ra t.i on . 
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PLACEMENT m LEARNING DEVELOPME NT CLASS 
(Trainable Mentally Retarded) 

Eligibility Cr i ter I a 

mental ly retarded) when found to have all of the fo. lowing. 

A. General intellectual ^ -^^^ - ' "9 ^::--/J^rgrnera I'op^tSttSS 
deviations below the norm, i nc I us i ve , f or 9® ' P^;" ,. .^h 

as measured by standardized psychologies ^ests. J^^^ .^^^^^'^^^ 
»hiittl would fail into the AAMD classifications of moderate to 
seii rre?a dat o and would include IQ ran^s of 20 through 
iriS potn^s on the Stanford Binet L.-M and ^5 + ^ouf 5 IQ 
points on the Wechsler I n te I I i gence Sea I e for Children, revised, 
or the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. y 

A deficit in^'adaptive behavior as measured by a standardized 
test or inventory. 

Observational 1 nf ormat i on ' wh i ch supports the findings of A 
and B. above. 

Placement in Ot her Programs 

The EAS ™ay transfer a student t= a 'PP-SS^r.^^l^^^^tral:;''"' 
changing 'SJ'.J^'" ^Ki I's an 'aiade^!= skius comparable to 

?:=;ior ; 4n?:'in'?h: ™en3ed progra. -en if the pupil has 

+ +ha ^ri+prla listed for the recommended program. bucn 

;?Ic::en;s%hairhl%aslJ1pon the individual needs of the students 

to be served. 



B. 
C. 



\ 
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PLACEMENT IN LEARNING DEVELOP MENT CLASS 
(Deve I opmenta I I y OisablecJ) 

El Iqibl I itv Criteria 

Students between 3 and 21 with exceptional needs are ^'iS'ble for 
services to the severely handicapped, developmentaly disabled when 
they demonstrate severe to profound delay in mental ^t^^® °P;®?^/"^^ 
or a severe physical handicap and arenot presently eligible for 
other special education programs/services. 

Program Placement 

Students are eligible for placement by the EAS In one of the following 
district program services: 

A. A special day class or center for deve I opmenta I I yd i sab I ed students 
whose behavior and functioning allows them to be transported 
to and to participate in the group program. ^ 

B Designated i n stru ct i on 'and services in a home, res i den t i a Lor 
hospital setting. 'Individuals who are severely hand i capped may 
be most appropriately served in a home or hospital instructional 
sett i ng when : 

I. They present violent behavior, potentially dangerous to 
self and others, which must temper ari I y .or permanenrl y be 
handled in a home/hos p i ta I sett 1 ng , or .v. 

. 2 They present med i ca I /phy s i ca I conditions which must be tempo- 
rarily or permanently handled in a home/hosp^i^al se tr I ng . 

Placement in Other Programs 

Students are eligible for placement in other programs when tha Ed- 
ucational Assessment Service determines, through the rev i ew p rocess , 
that the student's basic developmental skill level has met +Je 
eligibility criteria for special classes for orthoped i c a I . y handicapped 
or trainable mentally retarded. (In these cases the handicap class- 
ification may change.) 
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CRITERIA FOR OTHER SERVICES 

...rc.c.T m ADAPTIVE/SP ^r-'A.iV DESIGNEP PHYSICAL EDUCAT^ 

% 

g| loibi I i ty Criteria 

Ellglbin.ty for the Adaptive/Speci.My Designed Physical Educa^^^ 
the following conditions exists: 

,. There Is . s.snHlcently reduced P«;*^o-«-« ^Is? ' ope?rt"e°* ■ 
a licensed physician. (PUcement by SAT or EAS) , 

2. There Is '^■'^'^t^'^^V^^^.i'trU'Z'^^^^^^^^^^^ iTlerlllVZ below 
skills and/or physical fitness as "^^^^'"""glopment scale or 
age level (at ' '^"^ V^rs ) o„ 5^,' * 1 1 1 e or less 

achievement, or. physical fitness. 

3. There is a 9" 1 f I cant 1 y , reduced performance which prevent^^^ 

£S;?Vn%hr',i? i--tuSrn? ?ni-:^'r:tVdre:op.ent 

cUass. 

?r■or:da;l:rp^h^sica, 

:5u%rtlorwhen'eltt;:r':f the following conditions ex.sts: 

,, The condition which ' 1* ' JS:,^ "re^ I^ednonhl ' IxUr ' 
rarre/rhr;an'ar,S:Ury Jrnc^trn in the regular school program 
with or without modification. 

- -/fhrure;rrs^inirefrt;;:rur:nr^^^ 

t Ion . 
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PI ACEMENT IN COUNSELING 

El |q I b I I i ty Cri ter i a 

TK^ ^AT FAS shall identify a student for designated instruction 

Mar with the emotional condition of the student and/or > ' Ke Y to 
iri^Ide The servTce Shall attend the SAT or EAS whenever possible. 

I. A student eligible for D I S: counseling services must have the 
following characteristics: 

A. Student is enrolled in LDC or RSP, and^ 

B. Student has an emotional condition that is recognized as 
chronic or acute, ^and 

C. Student has an emotional cond i t ion- that interferes with 
academic performance. (See section II, below) 

,, The emotional condition of the student shall be eva I u j-t^d^u t i I i z i ng 
at least two of the following procedures: 

A Reviaw of an anecdotal record of student's behavior which 
^ includes data from parents, teachers and school site adm.n- 
i s t r a t i o ji . 

B Written'report on cDseryations of the student's behavior 
performed by a psychologist or counselor. 

C Reports of assessment o^ student's emotional state which 
have utilized appropriato instruments administered by a 
psycholotist or a coupselor. 

n nata about the- student obtained from a Behavior Rating Scale 
°- other ajpropriate behavior rating instrument) completed 

by the student's teacher or parent. 

F Raoorts or diagnoses from qualified professionals outside 
^* ?he district that relate to student's emotional condition. 

III. Referral to Counseling Center 

A. Complete procedures described in sections I and 1 I above. 

8. Submit statement of school-level intervention attempts and 
results. 

F_x I t Cr 1 ter i a 

3Ccordr.cs w??h the individualized educational program. - 
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intermediatp and High Schools '8 
Su qaastlons fo^ Modification of tha Reautfir School Program 

I Home-school check list 

2. Study check sheets 

3. Teacher repeats directions and/or speaks louder or more slowly 

4. Preferential seating 

5. Easier material (shorter assignments or at a different level) 
6.. Re-teach I ng 

7. Speech and language therapy 

8. Consultation with school counselor 

9. Change of teacher 

10. Change of grade If appropriate ^ ... 

11. Change of school If appropriate 

12. ' Nursing service evaluation 

13. Parent conference 

14. Change of. schedule, or adjus^ent of length of school day- 

15. Classroom contracts 

16. Teacher consultation with fellow staff members 

17. Partners or buddy system 

18. After school tutorial 

as aval tab I e. 
,21. School Attendance Review Board 
22. Use of other district services "when eligible 

a. Foster Youth 

b. Indian education 

c. Bilingual 

d. Opportunity 
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El amentarv Schools 
Suggest Ions for Modification of t he Regular School Program 

1. Home-schoor check list' 

2. Study check sheets 

3. Teacher repeats directions and/or speaks louder or more slowly 

4. Preferential seating 

5. Easier material (shorter assignments or at a different level) 

6. Re-teaching 

7. Speech and language therapy 

8. Ml 11 er-Unruh services 

9. Change of teacher 

10 Change of tirade If appropriate 
\\. Charge of school If appropriate 

12. ' Nursing service evaluation \ 

13. Parent conference 

14. Change of schedule, or adjustment of length of school day 

15. Classrocm contracts 

16. Instructional aides if available ' \ 

17. Cross-age tutoring 

18. Teacher consultation with fellow staff members 

19. Partners or buddy system 

20. After school tutorial 

21. Consultation with agencies within district and outside agencies for behavior 
problems (school psychologist, White House Counseling Center)- 

22. Establishment of"a school level guidance or solution ccn^^ I ttee, tnc I udin^^ 
classrocxn teacher, resource spec la II st, administrator and support personnel 
as aval lable. 

23. Use of other district services when eligible 

a. Foster Youth 

b. Indian education 

c. Bilingual 

d. Opportunity 

24. Rehearse what s+udant Is expected to do during the day. 
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